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i UDSON Sixx-O Model 





| know, that there is an abler corps in the 
country. And certainly there isn't. leads all in new styles of equipment. New catalog on request. 
| In HUDSON models—con- 
} . 
stantly progressing —— these men ° 
} ¢ - 
have fought over-tax. They oy gr ged a 40 
have warred with all excesses ’ .0. b. Vetroit | 
° . } 
—§in weight and price, in up- | 
keep and operative cost. 
| And this HUDSON Six-40 
for 1915 marks the final result 
h of their efforts. 
| 
} 
Do Opinions 
Differ ? 
| 
There are arguments, of ° 
| course, which combat ours. | 
| Each maker defends his own. A perfect streamline body. “One-Man” top with quick-ad- New-method carburetion. 
| But we doubt if well-informed Seats and room for seven. justing curtains attached. Automatic spark advance. 
; ‘ j Disappearing tonneau seats. Dimming searchlights. Horn button in wheel. 
| men seriously differ about this Invisible hinges. Locked ignition and lights. Trunk rack on back. 
! car Hand-buffed leather upholstery. Simplified starting, lighting and Phaeton seats up to seven. 
; Wide, high seats ignition system. Also an ideal Roadster. 
HUD N ad Gasoline tank in dash. Tires Wires in metal conduits. Also a beautiful Coupe. 
SO advances have carried ahead of front door. New-form speedometer drive. Also a Limousine. | 
/ . i | 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8185 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
’ ? ’ 3 
2 —— — J 
»»p: i — — a Se ee LZ GF , 


$1550 FOB Detroit > 




















Our level=Bes# )Six 


This new HUDSON Six-40, despite its price, marks our level best. 
Our 48 engineers, headed by Howard E. Coffin, have devoted four years 


to the car. 


that’s the most that we,can say. 


This car is the climax of HUDSON am- 
bitions. We may do better sometime, but we 
can't today. 

There is hardly a part or detail which we 
find a wish to better. 
beauty and comfort, in lightness and economy, 
this car comes near the apex, we believe. 

We say this after thousands have been 
tested on the road. After 12 months’ ex- 
perience with our last year's Six-40. After 
noting all the new-year models which our rivals 
And we believe that most 


men will agree with us. 


In fine engineering, in 


have brought out. 


' Its 48 Designers 


There are 48 men —there have been for 
years — on the HUDSON corps of ‘engineers. 
And Howard E. Coffin heads them. 


It has never been claimed, so far .as we 


always been combated. But the records 
show that the general trend has followed 


where we led. 


Sixes are almost universal now in the 
Lightness is now 
Economy has been _ studied. 


And HUDSON 


innovations in beauty and equipment are be- 


upper grade of cars. 
demanded. 


Prices have come down. 


ing fast adopted. 
The HUDSON Six-40 this year differs 


from its leading rivals merely in degree of 


progress. 


Where Hudson Leads 


The HUDSON Six-40 leads in lightness 
It reduces old- 


It simply leads the common trend. 


among Cars of this capacity. 


time averages about !,000 pounds. 


This lightness, 


gives it class-lead in low operative cost. 


plus a new-type motor, 


It leads in beauty. In numerous ways it 









In reply to all conflicting claims—defending higher prices— 


In the quality field it holds the low-priced 
record, for cars that compare in size, class 
our trebled 


and capacity. Since last year, 


output has reduced the price $200. 


And, in skill—not luck—has 


given this car amazingly perfect balance. 


designing, 


You'll Approve It 


The more exacting you are, the better 


It will meet your 
In big 
ways and little ways it will show you today’s 


best standards. 


you'll approve this car. 


conceptions in the things you want. 


We spent all last year on 


details and refinements. 


Go see it, and bear this in mind: We 
build a larger car for the men who want it. 
But we could not, with our present knowledge, 


build a better car. 


Hudson dealers are everywhere. 
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A Revelation in 1O15 AutomobileValues 


Never before have such unprecedented values been offered as in the 1915 
Mitchell Light Four. 


It represents, in our opinion, the best “Buy” in Motordom today. 


Look where you wiil—but if you 
once see this wonderful car vou will 
be compelled to admit that it is the 
greatest on the market today. 

The Mitchell 1915 Light Four is a John W. 
Bate masterpiece. John W. Bate is the greatest 
authority in the automobile world—he is re- 
sponsible for more radical changes—he has 
achieved more than any other man living. He 
has built a car that has solved every motor 
problem—one that is motor simplicity and 


efficiency in the highest degree— 

















Read These 


Remarkable Features: 


Light Weight 

Accessibility 

Economy 

Chrome Vanadium Steel Con- 
struction 

Long Stroke, High - Speed 
L-Head Motors 

Three-point Motor Suspension 

Full Floating Rear Axle 

Two-unit—Three-point Con- 
struction 

Silent Electric Starter 

Electric Lights 

Silent Chain Drive Shaft to 
Generator and Distributor 

Positive Helical Gear Drive 
to Cam Shaft 

Water Pump on Fan Shaft 

Dimming Search Lights — 
Non-Glare System 

Electric Horn 

Speedometer 

Gasoline Gauge 

Mitchell Power Tire Pump 

One-Man Top 

Integral Rain Vision Two- 
Piece Windshield 

Quick-Action Side Curtains 

Crowned Fenders 

Portable Exploring Lamp 

Demountable Rims 

Extra Tire Carrier in Rear 

Stream Line Body 


License Brackets 
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Light Weight 


But 


Safety First 


Safety and Dura- 
bility have not been 
sacrificed in the 1915 
Mitchell Light 
Four. 

It’s a light weight 
car——-yet one that 
will ride rough coun- 
try roads as well as 
smooth city boule- 
vards and not acquire 
theexpensive garage 
habit” either. 

Rough every day 
going is anticipated 
inthe Bate two-unit 
three-point —suspen- 
sion construction” — 
twists and jars will 
not throw essential 
parts out of order 
—accidents are also 
prevented 


An Economical Car 


Because the cost of keeping it om the road 
is small—its repair bills are infrequent and 
gasoline cost moderate 

Fewer parts than used in most cars to get 
out of order—more drop forgings—more hand 
work—all these help keep the car running and 
make the Mitchell an economical car. 





Saves Gasoline 


Because gasoline energy is turned into mile- 
age with less loss than in ordinary cars— 

Friction is reduced to a minimum—the 
offset crank shaft—prevents friction and se- 
cures a// the gasoline energy for turning the 
wheels. 

The perfect cooling of the motor insures 
complete combustion—no gas is wasted 

The beautiful simplicity of the car insures 
the maximum of smooth running with a mini- 
mum of resistance. 





Accessible 


Of course all cars are accessible—their 
makers say so— 

But lift the hood of the Mitchell 1915 Light 
Four and see what accessibility and simplicity 
really mean-—- 

You can see for yourself even if you're 
not an expert—compare what you see there 
with what you see under the hood of other cars. 

The real accessibility of Mitchell cars en- 
ables the adjustment of a part before a repair 
becomes necessary—when a repair is required 
a Mitchell car does not have to be entirely 
dismantled—the 75% of repair time employed 
in dismantling a car is thus saved. But of 
prime importance is the longer life of the car 
this accessibility assures. 





Here is a car that 1s literally crammed with value. 


Smooth Riding 


Like riding on velvet—because the weight is 
evenly distributed and carried low—and the 
springs are extra long—extra strong and resili- 
ent. ‘lhe upholstering is /uxurtously comfort- 
able. Ask your dealer for a demonstration that 
will tell the real story — 


Saves Tires 


Because each wheel carries its full share of 
the load—no set of wheels more than another 
—wheels are properly and perfectly aligned— 
no side motion to rub the tread off. 


Finally 


In appearance the 1915 Mitchell Light Four 
is aS snappy a car as you ever saw—long, low, 
rakish—with all the up-to-the-minute acces- 
sories. Finished in rich dark Imperial-French 
blue—nickel trimmed. 

There are 35,000 Mitchells in use today. 

Maybe a Mitchell owner lives near you. 
Write us and we'll tell you—Mitchell owners 
can tell you more about the Mitchell reliability 
than we can. 


Get the Personal Touch 


Ask for a demonstration. If there isn’t a Mitchell 
dealer in your town write us—we'll arrange a dem- 
onstration for you without obligation on your part. 

But, if you're going to buy a car be sure and see 
the Mitchell—ride in one—drive it yourself—Get the 
Personal Touch. Never before was so much real 
motor value crammed in any car. 

We have a complete set of booklets—literature 
interesting and 
illuminating. 








Please write 
for them. 


The Mitchell Line for 1915 


Address : Mitchell Light Four—two and five passen- 
De 127 gers—4 cylinders—35 horse power- 
ept. 14d 116inch wheel base—34x4 tires, $1,250 


Mitchell Light Four—6 passengers—same 
as above ‘ aovese ee 
Mitchell Special Six—5 passengers—6 cy! 
inders — 50 horse power —132 inch 


wheel base—36x4', tires.......$1,895 
Mitchell Special Six—6 passengers—same 
is above..... sodvcedecesescocee $1,995 


Mitchell Six De Luxe—7 passengers — 
6 cylinders—144 in. wheel base—60 
horse power—37xS tires.. $2,350 


F. O. B. Racine 
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The Beaufort 
Sack Suit 


(By the House of Kuppenheimer) 


Young Men. A good example of 

an entirely new standard in men’s 
clothing—a quality that is attracting the 
attention of the whole country to the pro- 
ductions of this house. 

The BEAUFORT is a three-button 
sack, with full soft roll, form fitting, with 
the correct narrow shoulders and sleeves. 
It has style, every detail correct, authentic, 
the general effect graceful and pleasing. 

The difference is right here—much of 
the tailoring you see today is a straining 
after the fashion rather than an achieve- 
ment of it. 

We venture to say you will not find 
anything approaching our BEAUFORT 
or BRITISH models for Young Men un- 
der any other than the House of Kuppen- 
heimer label. You may in a way find sim- 
ilar detail, but the effect is not convincing. 

Men everywhere should realize that 
this is a time of better values in clothing. 
Yesterday is not today. Old methods are 
passing. There are new demands and 
new possibilities. 

If you have the opportunity to see 
these Kuppenheimer Suits, slip them on; 
stand on a rug in front of a mirror and 
say whether we are wrong or right. 


gto Fall and Winter Model for 











American and Foreign 
weaves in soeft-finished 
Worsteds, Cheviots and 
Flannel effects in the 
New Tartan Checks 
and Glen Urquhart 
Plaids. 


os 
ate aon 


We want you to know us better and we 
want to know you. 

Kuppenheimer Clothes are sold by a rep- 
resentative store in nearly every Metropolitan 
center of the United States and Canada. If you 
care to give us your name on a post card we 
will be glad to send you our Book of Fashions. 





— 
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THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


Makers of Clothes for Men and Young Men 
\ Chicago 
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Entered at the New York Post 
Office as Second-Class Matter 
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Entered as Second-Class Matter at the 
Post Office Department, Ottawa, Canada 


France Marches Singing 


HE fourteenth of July L arrived in Paris. It 

was a national holiday. 

the streets. Little boys 
skirts slit higher than ever, 


Singing, dancing on 
with fiddles, girls 
the crowd on the 
boulevards jesting, jostling, laughing—and gambling at roulette and rouge-et-noir 
upon the sidewalks. And not for one night only, either; this year the ever-blithe 
Parisian gala had lasted for three hilarious days. 


with 


Never had I seen Paris so gay 
Klectric lights everywhere, arches, bands, and flags, rollicking soldiers, students, 
tourists, girls, and beggars! Other cities have their carnival moods, 

but in Paris gayety is an art. 


By Gelett Burgess 


“Why, everybody’s kissing!” I said. 
ing, too! What the devil’s the matter? 
and have a look around !” 

We left his beer and my coffee cakes and strolled 
up the street. The little groups we had seen for days had knotted tighter now, 
but the talk was low and earnest. Over by the post office we saw a noisier set. 
Could there be an official notice posted? We thought not, and so went on. 

But what was the matter? Why this appalling gloom that seemed to have set- 

tled over the city? There was nothing new in the papers. 


“Yes, and cry- 
Let’s get up 


We were 





Nowhere in the world are there such pol aaannnniiny, sure of that. We had read them all; we knew all the scareheads: 
‘ ‘ ‘ *  —— ett “iy ooryy . a ” oD. ‘ ‘ ‘ °°” 6 
enthusiastic demonstrations of youth and song, of love and kisses. pl a yy The European Crisis!” “Europe Drifting to Disaster!” “Before 
7 : — P . oe en, 
That night, along the Seine, laughter exploded with the fire poy lay 


works until the dawn came up. But to-day—there is no 
dancing on the of Paris. Oh, there are still 
kisses; but they are different now—they are drowned 
in tears! Yes, there is still youth, but it is ebbing, 

ebbing away, draining Paris down to the women and 
old men, Songs? There is but one song left—‘La 
Marseillaise.” 


streets 


C'est la guerre! It is war—war! 
War on every corner. “A Berlin! Hou! Hou! 7 
A Berlin! Hou! Hou!” In the café everyone h 
jumps to his feet. Instantly the place is } 


emptied. From queerly bearded students, from 


. . - , PA Y 
girls standing on chairs, from aproned waiters GZ: 


Gi 

yes, even from the fat throat of madame, Z/| 

Y i 

the patronne, at her desk, the yell goes up: Z i 
“Vive la France!” And the blue, white, and Y 


red banner, with a thousand boys in its wake, Y 
marches, shouting, down the Boulevard San y 
Michel: “A Berlin! Hou! Hou! A Berlin! 
Hou! Hou! leaving a seething wake of 
patriotism behind. For fifteen days clouds 
hung over the city, drizzling a little every 
day, alternate sunshine and rain, threatening 
all the time. For fifteen days also the mental 
tension tightened, tightened, tightened, as if 
some one were screwing up a spring. “What 
will Servia answer?” the chasseur of my hotel 4 
asked me, as he brought in my paper. Three % 
days later a friendly policeman was asking: ’ 
“Do you think Russia will stand by the Slavs?” 
Another week and it was my calm, intelligent laun- 
dress: “That German Kaiser, he is truly mad!” Next 
came the question: “Will France mobilize? Will Ger 
many declare war?” And lastly: “Ah, if England will 
only keep faith!’ There grew less hope for peace. 
Blacker and blacker grew the chance of escape. At 
every café the conversation more and more 
serious. At every doorway the concierge gossiped. 
while the cordonnier and the facteur dejectedly shook 
their heads. Groups formed and grew larger, here, 
there, everywhere: behind that tree, in front of the 
bakery, inside the charcuterie, chattering excitedly 
over the news. Two words jumped out like rifle shots from every discussion; one 
heard them again and again: “L’Allemagne !” and “La guerre!” Down the streets, 
racing from the Grands Boulevards, the camelots came running every afternoon, 
shouting “La Vatrie!”’ and “La The papers were snatched and fought 
for on every corner; the first editions barely lasted to the Pantheon. 


‘We'll Finish It Up This Time!”’ 


became yer 
Uy, 
“Wty 


as the women. 


Presse !” 


T THE newspaper kiosks men and women struggled for the sheets, tore them 
A to pieces in their haste, and, devouring the news, bumped into bystanders 
right and left, as, head down, absorbed, they stalked off. 

So the days passed until that fateful Saturday—that black Saturday—the first 
of August, 1914. 
I was sitting with Webster on the terrasse of the Brasserie opposite the corner 
of the Luxemburg Gardens that noon, watching the passers-by. “Isn't that bare 
headed girl with the red waist there the one we saw the other night smoking a 
cigarette at the D’Harcourt with that same chap?” 


Webster languidly pointed 
with his cane. 


“Darned if she isn't kissing him again, right on the sidewalk, in 
broad daylight, too, and no one is paying any attention at all. Wait a bit, though 
say! Why, the girl's erying for all she’s worth! Look at her; now he’s kissing 
her!” Webster turned to his beer. “Isn’t Paris the limit?” 
But I was watching another group, fascinated. 












WWMM 
It is the men who are weeping now, as well 
That’s where I caught the 
sharp, acrid scent of war’s first tragedy 


the Cannon!” “The Specter of War!” and all the changes that 
could be rung on the Austro-Hungarian situation. What new 
thing had happened? Surely there was still some hope 
y for peace! What was more important to my friend, at 
Ny any rate, was to have a new pair of boots made to 
Y order. So we went into a shoe shop. A tall, fine- 
looking woman came forward to meet us, erect, but 

with eyes like glass, without a glance at us. She 


UN 
MY, 
CN 
"My 
Uy 


My 
NY 
Y 


%G 
Y 
Y 
Y 
J 

Z 

Y 
G 


4 moved as if hypnotized. “Boots?” She shrugged 
% her shoulders. “Impossible now! My husband 
y has gone!"—“Gone? Where?’—“‘To the war.” 

Y -—Webster and I stared at each other. Mobili- 


zation! That's what it was. We found now 
that the first eight classes of the reserves had 
been called out by mail that morning 
man under twenty-eight must tack to 
the post office we hurried. jareheaded, in 
shirt sleeves and aprons, one man, I remem- 
ber, with a hunk of bread in his hand, still 
gnawing, and a woman with her knitting, and 
a nursing mother with her baby 
and coachmen 
wall. In 
faces, they 


ee SS 


every 


go. 


-chauffeurs 
all hurrying up to gaze at the 
silence, mostly, with tense, gray 
turned away. “That takes my 

Pierre!” I heard an old woman say, wiping her 

eyes. “We'll finish it up this time!’ and “Well. 

we're in for it now!” as I crowded in to see the 
bulletin. One look at the notice pasted to the 
wall told us the whole dreadful story. A general 
mobilization! For the first time since 1870 every 
able-bodied man under forty-five was summoned. At 
five o’ciock the affiche was posted. By six everyone 
in Paris was buzzing with the news. It was war! 

Can you imagine what that means? War had 
marched down every street, had stopped at every single 

house, and cried: aris was struck down 
cl” as if by plague. Fathers, brothers, sons, and lovers 
were named in every household. Death—mangled 
bodies—poverty—starvation—and “Who'll pay the 
rent?” A million arrows transfixed a million hearts 
that night. We walked back to the hotel 

My chambermaid brought up my hot water after 
I had rung four times. “Where are the clean towels?’ I demanded “And there 
is no drinking glass here, either!’ I was irritated. “Why the devi) haven’t you 
taken away that tray?” 

“Oh, my God!’ Clementine broke down. 

I looked at her again. Her pretty brown eyes were full. 
standing, and fished for a five-franc piece. 

“My husband starts to-night!" she moaned. “And my baby—he’s in Germany! 
Think of it, monsieur, nursed by a German!” She turned away. “Oh, my head! 
My head! Pardon me, monsieur, I don’t know what I’m doing. Yes, I'll bring up 
the towels right away !" 


The Nightmare That Is War 





iy 


“Come !" 


in gloom. 


I jumped up, under 


Y EIGHT O'CLOCK that evening at every doorway, laundry, milk depot, 
B and pastry shop stood women, staring out blankly into the street, or weeping 

silently, or whispering, two and two. Leaning against a lamppost I saw a 
young girl, painted and powdered like a clown, with dyed hair, earrings, and flesh- 
colored stockings, a creature dressed for musical comedy, crying bitterly, crying 
and mopping her face till her handkerchief was red and black with melted cos- 
metics. There was no attempt at privacy anywhere; it was the abandonment of 
Women with month-old babies passed, sobbing: old ladies and school 
girls gazed, weeping, out of window after window. It was a nightmare. Paris, 


sorrow. 
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gay Paris, in tears? It was incongruous, grotesque, 
It was like the atmosphere one feels be 
tornado. One's flesh fairly 


impossible 
fore an earthquake or a 
crawled, as if one were treading on corpses 

What was the matter with the streets? They began 
to grow queerly silent To be sure, occasional nervy 
ous, determined vellow taxicabs still flew up and down, 
barking with a new importance—but the auto- 
where were they? In a hour 
everyone in the city hac disappeared! Every 
station was deserted. 

Clackety-clack, clackety-clack! up the for 
saken wooden pavement came a cavalry lieu 
tenant in cuirass and helmet and horsehair 
plume, galloping with orders. Shop shutters 
began to go up. And still the weeping women Y, 
stood haggard in the doorways. Far away 
came the sound of cadenced shouting on the 
boulevard, louder and louder: “A Berlin! Hou! 
Hou! A Berlin! Hou! Hou! A Berlin! Hou! 
Hou!” The reaction had already set in. 


buses single 


“‘He’s a German!”’ 
, / SHAT was a night on the Grands Boule- 


vards! In every café one heard, over and 

over, “La Marseillaise!” Flags appeared 
like pansies in a night; the tricolor of France 
first, last, and all the time—then, more and 
more frequently, the yellow banner of Russia 
and the British Union Jack. You were not 
laughed at now if you spoke English in the 
cafés. “God Save the King!” became the 
popular song. Chorus after chorus came- 
came the Russian national hymn; stand up, 
there; take off your hat! A girl jumped on a 
table and led the song, waving a cotton flag 
—the orchestra could not be heard for the 
tumult. 

Suddenly a scream. “He's a German!” cried 
the girl. In an instant war had exploded in 
that café, with shrieks and blows and curses, and 
before the police could get through the door a mass 
of ragged clothing and a pompadoured blond head 
rolled out, kicked by a dozen pointed toes. 

One thought that excitement could rise no higher 
in that café, but this was but the froth of the tur- 
moil, that false patriotism that seeks expression in 
barbarous vengeance. There was a sneer on Web- 
ster’s intellectual face as the tumult subsided. Sud- 
denly he grabbed my arm. “Look!” he exclaimed. 
“Now we'll get the real thing!” 


The Lost Province 
a eee to the commotion at the door; I caught 








RAM 


Ud 


a glimpse of red and white—a gold cross flashed 
on the red as a flag was carried in. Then there 
was a roar. There was no doubt about the deep 
genuineness of the emotion this time—every face re- 
flected a stirred soul. “What flag is that?” 
“Alsace-Lorraine!” cried Webster. “You see? The 
lost province. It isn’t for nothing they have decorated 
the statue of Strasbourg with mourning wreaths for 
forty Well, 





years. 
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sliding doors are manned by guards who ram you in, 
and the train waits till they are locked. Cn the Metro 
bound for the Gare de l'Est, there are no 
guards at the doors. The passengers themselves shut 
them—if they can—and the train starts at the whistle 
with half of them open. Never shall I forget that 
desperate girl, dragged by one hand till she fell rolling 


to-day, 
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914 


At the stations the floors are covered with misce! 


laneous strewn luggage. People coming in from the 






country, and nowhere and no way to go. No baggage is 
registered to-night: you must watch it 
watch it or drop it, walk over it or 
while you go in the vain search for a carriage. Boxes 
open, pa’s best silk hat trodden under foot, 

milady’s Duchesse lace handkerchief black with 


vourself 
leave it to itself 


split 











mud, overturned baskets of fruit and sviled 
ae linen, broken glassware and spilt talcum powder, 
Z pasteboard cartons mortally wounded, bleeding 
Y crushed cracker crumbs. Desperately on 
Z guard, sitting on tin trunks and holdalls, Eng 
Z lish women with umbrellas and golf clubs stare 
Yj all night. Everyone is his own expressman. 
ZY Why, at some hotels near the stations they 
—Y were sleeping all over the court and corridors 
y priests and American girls and red-trousered 
soldiers ! 
England’s Allegiance 
LONG the sidewalks, workmen tramping, 
A tramping home, too excited to miss the 
autobuses. The cafés are full, but 
‘ dowt ask for Munich beer to-day! The 
/ Grands Boulevards are hectic. Charging 
i through the crowd comes something—what are 
i the people cheering at? Here they are, an 
auto full of buxom Red Cross nurses in white 
ig linen, with long, floating headdresses. There 
Z was the first thrill of definite, serious endeavor. 
' In the Boulevard Poissoniére one can scarcely 
get past at all. The street is jammed with the 
crowds opposite the bulletin boards of “Le 
Matin.” On the sidewalks I found a crowd of 
a hundred singing from penny leaflets “The 
Vision of War" as earnestly as a Sunday 
school chanting “Onward, Christian Soldiers!” 
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The Gare de l'Est is surrounded by a 
high iron fence. At the gates no one but the 
mobilized may enter. Paris is under martial law 


on the platform. Women with children, women with 
infants even, coming back from seeing father off to 
the war—men with broken ribs and baskets—why, I 
saw the clothes stripped almost entirely off one baby, 
and it was passed from hand to hand over the heads 
of the crowd to a place of safety. Yelling ladies were 


carried one station, two stations, three, past their 
destinations, unable to get out through the jam. 


Women near the doors left the train miles this side 
of their homes rather than endure the grip of that 
human vise. 

Flying up and down the streets go the taxicabs, 
every one loaded down with trunks, hurrying the 
timid and the exigent off to the stations. And then 
was when we got our first laugh. Did I say trunks? 
Boxes, bags, chests, grips, baby carriages, tubs, and 
bicycles, and, lost somewhere in the midst of the con- 
glomeration, a little lady, frightened, anxious, hurried 


earnest now for all the 
froth of marching youths who are “on to 
Berlin.” There is no wild enthusiasm, no manifest 
abandon of patriotism. The thing is too big: 
imagination cannot handle it. The news, 
in, is almost too good to be true. Men are not excited 
by it, they are staggered. The English fleet is with 
us! Give a man a dollar and he may wax enthusi- 
astic. But give him a million and he is struck dumb. 
That’s how Paris felt when England declared war. 


Woe to the Extortionist! 


, i SHE smaller streets are still full of people walk- 
ing. Not a taxicab is at liberty. The moment 
it unloads its fare it is taken by assault. The 

fiacres crawl along, their horses almost asleep, head 

down, staggering, until at last the driver cries out to 
all “Je rentre!” and creeps back toward the stable. 

But poor old Dobbin is not safe yet. <A soldier has 

hailed the cab and will not be denied. In vain the 

driver disclaims that he has driven a hundred kilo- 
meters that day without a drink. His horse is dying: 

No use, the soldier insists—he must get to his caserne 

for the mobilization! A few spectators stop; more 

come; in five minutes 
a a mob has collected. 


It is all deadly 


one’s 
as it comes 








they'll get their chance 
now !” 7 

“When do you go?” 
asked one of another. 
“The second day.” “TI 
on the third day of 
mobilization.” 

How can we get to 
the station? No more 
autobus es—their g 
seats have been taken 7 
out, and, loaded with 
provisions, they are al 
ready on their way to 
* the front. At Soissons 
the peasants are watch 
ing a Clichy - Odéon 
bus, piled with hams. 
toiling up a muddy 
hill. Miles away on 
the road to Nancy by 
now the Madeleine 
Courbevoie bus has YG 
sacks of beans piled up 
to the tops of its win 
riding first 
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Patriotically they 
threaten the coachman. 
At last the 
drives off to his sta 
tion, lolling on the 
cushions, yelling “Aa 
Berlin!” and puffing a 
cigarette. Tired taxi- 
cab drivers may pro- 
test that their motors 
are broken down, but 
it is the that 
suffer. 

And the prices? No 
they are not yet raised, 
with all this 
hasty demand. Woe to 
the chauffeur who at- 
tempts extortion! His 
fare has only to appeal 
to the crowd, and the 
driver is threatened 
with canes, vile 
language, and the po 
lice. But since there 
are not motor 
enough for all, most of 
the mobilized men must 
perforce trudge it 
wearily in their old 


soldier 
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class, cheered by sol 
diers. All of them to J 
day are “Complet.” y 
What will they bring Z 
home? Trophies of 7 
war or coffins? Z 
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But the trams are 
still running on half 
time and quarter time when they 
with most of their men mobilizing. The Metro still 
runs, and you can ride, if you can get on—that is, if 
you are a prize fighter or a football champion—or a 
Talk about a New York subway crush at 
the rush hour! The Brooklyn Bridge Station at five 
thirty? That’s comparative comfort. This is war in 
large red letters. Why, in the New York Subway the 


can, short-handed, 


woman. 
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“Vive la France!” And the blue, white, 
and red banner, with a thousand boys in its 
wake, marches shouting down the boulevard San 


Michel: “A Berlin! Hou! Hou! A Berlin! Hou! Hou!” 


to distraction, clutching three large hats and a yow!- 
ing white collie. Multiply this situation by thousands, 
and you have Paris that first night. 


clothes, with two days’ 
provisions in a_ bag, 
clear to the station, 
packed into trains—first second 
third there is no distinction now—by 
freight vans even—for their journey to headquarters 

The Gare de |'Est is a long, low, dingy granite build- 
ing. surrounded by a high iron fence, a defense that is 
very to-day. It is guarded by a cordon of 
back the crowd pointing to the 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Barney Has a Hunch 


HIS warm afternoon in June. It 


was a 7 « + to disembark. He was worried about his rail- 
was humid after a morning’s rain. And By Harvey J. O Higgins road ticket. He foresaw that without one he 
City Hall Square was at once hot and would not be able to pass the gates in the railroad 


moist and noisy and crowded, so that the 
very air seemed to be stifled and perspiring, as if 
it were panting with uproar and exhausted by the per- 
secutions of haste. Barney was standing in the oppres 
sive shade of the World Building, with some limp 
newspapers under his arm—disguised in an old suit of 
clothes that he had outgrown and a cap that he had 
once discarded—perfunctorily making a show of 
seeking customers and vacantly watching the 
faces that passed. He was supposed to be on 
the lookout for a suspect who had escaped the 
surveillance of the Babbing Bureau, in Brook- 
lyn; and he had been waiting so for several days 
at the bridge entrance, for the purpose of pick- 
ing up the man’s trail again if he should happen 
by. But the continuous stream of traffic had 
put him into the daydream of an idler who lolls 
on a bridge to watch running water; and when- 
ever he became sensible of his surroundings it 
was merely to envy the crowd in front of the 
“World's” board who could follow the 
baseball game—as he could not. 

A passer-by aroused him by offering him a 
nickel for a newspaper, and glanced at the front 
page with a hand still held out for change. Bar- 
ney yawned as he counted the four cents into the 
open palm. The fingers closed on the money, 
but the hand did not move. Barney, surprised, 
looked up from the hand to the owner of it. 
The man was reading headlines so intently that 
he was unconscious of all else, and he was blink- 
ing at what he read, with his lips pressed to- 
gether in some sort of instinctive effort to con 
ceal any betrayal of the excitement that showed 
in his eyes. 


score 


“bats” of the eyelid—as Barney would have 

said—to gather the meaning of the headlines. 
Then he hastily folded up the paper, thrust his 
change into his pocket, and hurried away with 
the air of having picked up something that he 
wished to examine in secret. And Barney, after 
one blank moment of staring hesitation, followed 
him hypnotically. 

Those headlines announced, as Barney knew, 
that the father of Elizabeth Baxter had offered 
a reward of five thousand dollars to anyone who 
could discover what had become of her. And 
Barney had suddenly found himself with what 
detectives call “a hunch.” He could not have 
explained it. He could not have defended it. But 
into his empty brain, on the instant that he had 
seen the man’s expression, there had come a con- 
viction that this respectable-looking stranger had 
a guilty knowledge of the Baxter case. Of the 
dozen innocent explanations of the man’s manner 
he could not have combated one. And he did not know 
enough about the case to judge what possible connection 
this fellow might have with it. He was not even suffi 
ciently conscious of his mental operations to ask bim- 
self whether he ought to leave his post at the bridge 
to follow such a vague scent. He followed it as un 
reasoningly as an animal that is carried away by 
an instinct. 

And one having abandoned himself to it. he was 
by it to the exclusion of everything else. 
“Here, kid,” he said hastily aside to the first news- 
boy that he met, “take my stock. I'll see you later,” 
and he gave up his papers to the gaping newsie as 
recklessly as he had given up his post. He went 
along Nassau Street, looking anywhere except at the 
Panama hat and blue-serge shoulders that he fol- 
lowed; but he did not ‘see anything except these; 
the rest was in his eyes, but not in his mind: and 
he had the large, idle, disinterested stare of an opera- 
tive who is tailing. 


[’ DID not take him more than two or three 


Possessed 


E TURNED down Broadway in this manner, ex 
H pecting to see his man enter an office building, 
and ready to close up on him, so that he might 
not lose him at an elevator. At Liberty Street he fol- 
lowed across Broadway and saw his quarry making 
toward the water front. And then he realized that it 
was after five o’clock and the man was a suburbanite 
going home. He felt in his pocket to assure himself 
that he had his twenty-five dollars of expense money 
given him to use, if he should need it, in following 
the Brooklyn suspect. He found it and kept his hand 
on it. With that nothing could stop him. The man 
had no bag; he could not be going far. Once traced 
to his home, Babbing could be reached by telephone 
and the bureau could do the rest. 
And even this thought of Babbing did not 
him. It rather drove him on. 
Sept. 5 


halt 
Instead of stopping 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. OBERHARDT 


to reconsider what he was doing—in the aspect that 
it would wear if it ended badly—he was so obsessed 
by the assurance of its ending well that he hastened 
to meet the conclusion that should vindicate him. 
And, us if the thought of Babbing were Babbing him- 


“es 


. 
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The fingers closed on the money, but the hand 
did not move. Barney, surprised, looked up from the 
hand to the owner of it. The man was reading headlines 


self pursuing him, he only glanced behind at it and 
then hurried the more, to reach the safe end of the 
adventure before he could be overtaken. He had been 
too long bored by the routine of subordinate work 
that had no thrill in it. Here was a bit of scouting 
on his own responsibility—with the chance of a little 
distinction if he succeeded. The pursuing doubt of 
what would happen if he failed only added the ex- 
citement of truancy. 


FE CAME to the ferryhouse of the Jersey Central 
H Railroad, so close on the heels of his “subject” 

that he had to pass him, when he stopped to buy 
more newspapers at the entrance. But inside the doors 
Barney dawdled until he was behind again, and only 
closed up to see the suburbanite show a commutation 
ticket at the gates. 

Barney was ignorant enough to suppose that the 
ticket Was a pass, because the gateman did not punch 
it; but he was not too ignorant to know that he could 
get through the gates by paying his fare on the ferry 

three cents—which he took from his newspaper pen- 
nies in his coat pocket. He was puzzled to know how 
to discover for what destinition he should buy a 
ticket, for if the man was traveling on a pass he could 
vet off or on the train wherever he pleased, with no 
questions asked. 

A ferryboat was waiting in its slip, and the man 
entered the woman's while Barney went in 
among the smokers. He had had enough experiencé 
in tailing to know that he ought not to be visible to 
his subject when he could him from ambush: 
and he walked confidently to the forward end of the 
boat, to wait there until his man should come out 


snloon 


cover 


station, and he might not have time to run back 
to buy a ticket after he had seen what train he 
ought to take. 

While the ferryboat was threading its way across 
the traflic of the river he was busy devising strate- 
gems to outwit the gatekeeper. He would pretend 
that his mother was on the train with his ticket. 
Or he would come running, as an office boy, with 
a verbal message to his employer, who was a pas- 
senger. Or he would say that he had missed a 
man in a Panama hat and a blue serge suit, who 
had his ticket; and had such a man passed the 
gates? 

Considering his clothes, he decided that he had 
better say he was traveling with his mother, who 
was a cook, newly hired to work in some country 
place of which he did not know the name. He 
was to have met her on the station platform. He 
had missed her. She had his ticket. He wanted 
to go and look for her. 


"he ought to be convincing. He decided to 
try it. The ferryboat was nosing and 
bumping its way into its dock at Jersey 
City when the Panama hat came out with a crowd 
of passengers, and Barney maneuvered to get a 
look at the wearer of it. The sum of his 
observation was that the man appeared inoffen- 
sive. He was well dressed, but his clothes showed 
both the wear that they had had and the care 
that had been taken of them. He carried gloves 
—though it was so warm—but they were soiled 
leather gloves that had evidently weathered the 
winter. He was an oldish young man, an office 
worker probably, well featured, of the lean type. 
Sarney had often delivered telegrams to his kind 
in downtown offices, behind spindle railing, at’ 
secretarial desks. The only thing unusual about 
) him was the set look of distant expectancy with 
which he kept his eyes fixed on nothing ahead of 
him, uneasily, excitedly, but with no guilty sus- 
picion of anyone around him. 

He pushed his way through the stream of pas- 
sengers that went ashore with him, and Barney 
had to race to keep up. In the train shed he went 
directly to his train with the assurance of custom 
knowing exactly where to find it. And to Bar- 


good 


ney’s relief there were no gates and no gate- 
keepers. A board at the track end gave a list of 


the stations at which the train stopped. The last 
of these was “Somerville.” Barney said to him- 
self: “Me fer Somerville”’—and followed down the 
platform. 

He was led to the smoking car, which was hardly 
more than half a car, because the forward part of 
it had been cut off to make a baggage room. He 
took the seat nearest the rear door and watched 
some of the suburbanites getting squares of heavy 
cardboard from the baggage man to use as card tables 
on their knees; they sat down in fours, here and 
there, to play. The Panama hat was invited to join 
some acquaintance at euchre and declined; he was 
engaged with his newspapers and brier pipe. A man 
directly in front of Barney was hailed to make the 
fourth in the game, and threw aside his paper to 
accept. Barney leaned over the back of the seat and 
took the paper. At that moment the train started. 
and his young imagination—that had been reined in 
restively while he watched—was set galloping with 
the forward motion, so that when he opened his 
paper, to study out the Baxter case, he could no 
more control his attention than if he were in school 


with a textbook on a spring day beside an open 
window that overlooked a baseball game. 
He frowned diligently at a portrait of Elizabeth 


Baxter, smiling, on the front page—a 
twenty, naively handsome and self-assured. He gath- 
ered from her picture nothing more than a feeling 
that her smile was incongruous. He did not under- 
stand that the photograph had been originally pub- 
lished with the announcement of her engagement to 
marry a conspicuously wealthy old bachelor named 
Huntley—an occasion for which a smile was fitting. 
He stared at the Panama hat. He looked out the 
window absent-mindedly. He smiled to himself. He 
came back to his newspaper with a guilty start. 


dark girl of 


HIS is what he should have been reading: Miss 

I Elizabeth Baxter was the only daughter of D. B. 
taxter, who was vaguely described as a “well- 

known Wall Street man.” She had left her father’s 
apartment in the Antonia one morning to go to her 
dressmaker’s, and she had telephoned to her maid, twe 
hours later, that she would not be home for luncheon. 
She had not returned for dinner either. Nor for the 
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night. Next morning private detectives, secretly em 
ployed by her father and her fiancé, had started on het 
trail, and by the end of two weeks they had found that 
she had been to her dressmaker’s at ten o'clock in 
the morning; that she had bought a novel in a Fifth 
Avenue bookshop at half past eleven; that she had 
telephoned at a quarter to twelve from a candy store 
where she had bought a box of chocolates; that when 
she left the candy store she disappeared “as com 
pletely as if the earth had opened and swallowed 
her.” 

No trace of her hand been found. No word had 
come from her. At the end of two weeks her fright- 
ened parent appealed to the police, and the police 
counseled secrecy, because it would be easier to dis- 
cover the criminal if no alarm were raised. 


HEY discovered nothing. There was no reason 

why she should have run away. She had no 

enemies, no love affairs—except the legitimate 
one with her fiancé—no trouble either of body or 
mind, no secrets that the police detectives could so 
much as raise a suspicion of. 

Then her father offered a reward and gave his 
story to the newspapers. Another “mysterious dis- 
appearance”! Lists were printed of the names of 
girls who had been reported “missing” to the New 
York police in the year past, and they made an alarm- 
ing array of victims for “a plague of crime” that 
threatened “every home.” If the “rich and beautiful” 
Elizabeth Baxter were not safe, whose daughter could 
be considered beyond danger? She had been destroyed 
by the white-slave trade and the “poison needle.” 
She had been snatched away from crowded Fifth 
Avenue, at midday, in broad sunlight, and barred 
up in some noisome den of abductors. She would be 
murdered now—to escape detection—if she had not 
been murdered already. 

Her case had been discussed that morning in the 
operatives’ room of the Babbing Bureau, but Barney 
had heard only one authoritative remark upon it, and 
that had been repeated as Babbing’s diagnosis: “When 
a girl buys a book and a box of chocolates, she’s going 
on a railroad journey. This poison-needle talk is all 
bunk! Did you ever try to give a hypodermic injec- 
tion? Next thing, these newspaper boys will be run- 
ning stories of girls being followed on Fifth Avenue 
and tattooed down the back without knowing it!” 





ARNEY said “Somerville” to the conductor and 
B gave him five dollars, and did not even count the 

change. “When a girl buys a book and a box of 
chocolates, she’s going on a railroad journey.” He 
was in a state to find a confirmation of his “hunch” 
in the fact that he was on a railroad journey him- 
self, and he gazed out the window at Newark Bay 
as if he expected to discover there some trace of 
her passage. She must have looked out at that water 
as she went by. 

The man in the Panama hat did not disengage 
himself from his newspapers until the car had almost 
emptied itself at Plainfield. Then he began to make 
preparations for his arrival at the next station— 
which the cofiductor had announced as “Findellen” 
and Barney, watching him, took his own paper up 
again, to shield himself behind it in case the man 
should glance at him in passing. 

“Fin-del’n! Fin-dell’n!” 

Barney spread his sheet and hunched his sheulders. 
The train had stopped before he dared look around. 
and when he reached the car platform his man had 
already disappeared in the station. 

“This isn’t Somerville,” the conductor said. 

Barney nodded. “’S all right. Keep the change.” 

He felt cocky. Not only because he thought he 
had traced the Baxter mystery to its lair in Fin- 
dellen, but because Findellen was so small a village 
‘to his superior metropolitan eye. It had one “front” 
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street of shops about as im 
posing as a row of booths on 
Coney Island, and its old frame 
station house was little better 
than a Harlem shack to Barney. 
He entered the waiting room 
and found it empty, except for a 
row of benches around the 
walls, some country cuspidors, 
ind an old base-burner, cold and 
rusty, that was still standing 
where the winter had left it. Ie 
screened himself behind the 
stove to spy through the open 
doorway, and he saw his man 
cranking a little touring car in : 
which a woman sat at the steer- ae 
ing wheel. An automobile! 

An automobile presented such 
an unexpected difficulty to tail- 
ing that he stood gazing at the 
car as if it were an impassable obstacle that had sud 
denly blocked his way. It moved from the square of 
the door frame. He hurried to the door. The machine 
was already disappearing up the street that led straight 
from the station into the hills behind Findellen. He 
pulled down the peak of his cap and started after it 
desperately. 

Crossing the road, he crossed the car’s trail in 
the paste of red Jersey mud that remained from the 
morning’s rain; three of the wheels had left 
smooth tracks where the car had turned, and the 
fourth had imprinted the indented pattern of a corru- 
gated shoe designed to prevent skidding. Barney 
slowed his pace to study it. He glanced at the sky. 
that showed sunset colors. He drew a dollar watch 
from his trouser pocket and found it five minutes 
after six. He put his cap back from his forehead 
thoughtfully and turned along the main street—away 
from the trail of the automobile—to find a hardware 
store. He could not follow a track in the mud after 
dark. He had to have a lantern. 


his pocket, he was climbing the hill road behind 

Findellen, munching crackers and cheese that he 
had bought from a grocery store, and keeping an 
occasional eye on the corrugations of the automobile 
track, to make sure that it was still with him. The 
road slanted obliquely up the side of a ridge that was 
too steep to be cleared for farming, and Barney could 
see nothing but bushes, trees, and undergrowth. He 
could hear nothing but the twilight song of a wood 
bird. He neither looked nor listened. In animate 
or inanimate nature he had, at his most leisurely 
moments, only sufficient interest to throw a stone at 
it. Just now he was not in a holiday mood to try his 
aim on anything. He had natural human instincts 
even if he did not belong to a gun club. 

At the top of the hill the road paused at the turn 
to show him a panorama of the flats in which Fin 
dellen and the railroad lay, under an evening mist. 
He did not admire the view, although it was admira- 
ble. He thought the street lights made a poor show- 
ing after New York—as if the place were living 
by candlelight in a bare world that was too large 
for it. He turned his back on it and came over 
the crest of the hill to see the valley to which 
the road was leading. 


A SEVEN O’CLOCK, with a little electric lamp in 


T WAS a charming valley, with the last light soft 
I ening its pleasant alternations of field and orchard, 

smooth meadows, and clustered woods. To Barney 
it was merely “goose pastures,” as Hudson Street 
calls the green suburbs. It was empty of show win- 
dows, billboards, moving-picture fronts, newspaper 
bulletins, hurdy-gurdys, passers-by, street traffic, ped- 
dlers, or any of the noise and movement of affairs 
that make life in the open air interesting. 
And it was inhabited by poor country boobs 
who lived in loneliness, with their eyes on the 
city, growing cabbages to sell in town. 

There could be no doubt that the man in 
the Panama hat was a crook, concealing him 
self from the police. That was the only rea 
son why he should live in such a place. Wel! 
it was probably “one better than being in jail.” 

The road descended a more gradual slope 
than it had climbed, and Barney trudged 
along doggedly, with his mind on his destina 
tion. He expected to be walking all night. 
because, of course, the man would not have 
an auto if he lived within easy walking dis 
tance of the station. 

And Barney int snded, when he had located 
the house, to wait until daylight to reconnoi 
ter before deciding how to make his approach 





He was in a little cellar of hanging shelves 
and larder cupboards. He saw an open door 
that led into another part of the basement. 
He had them. It was a man and two wo- 
men. And the very first words that he heard 
gave him the solution of the Baxter mystery 


- 
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He crossed a bridge, that 
was little larger than a 
culvert, over a stream that 
was no more than a liquid 
note among pebbles. There 
was a clearing on his left, 
with a house in it and a 
barn; the automobile track 
did not pass it more indif 
ferently than Barney did 
The road dipped and rose 
again, turned _ through 
woods, came out on open 
fields, dropped through a 
grove of spruce, crossed 
another little hollow, rose 
to a sharp hillock, and 
started down a stony in- 
cline toward the broad val 
ley that Barney had seen 
from the top of the ridge. 
The auto track did not show on the stones, but on 
every rise and fall of the road there were water bars 
that held little pockets of mud, and through these the 
trail was clear. Barney heeded nothing else—neither 
the lights of the farmhouses, nor the barking of farm 
dogs, nor the cool accompaniment of an evening breeze 
that came ruffling and rustling through the grass and 
the foliage. 


T WAS growing dark, and he was planning to use 
his electric lamp, when a dog rushed barking to 
the roadside from a little bungalow that looked 

out over the valley from the edge of the final descent. 
It was an aristocratic collie dog, and Barney growled 
ut it, class consciously. It worked itself into a ner\ 
ous frenzy of vociferous disapproval of him. He hissed 
and spat at it like a cat with the purpose of enticing 
it down the road to a place where some lilac bushes 
would hide him from the house. There he intended to 
“give it one in the ribs with a rock”; but as soon as 
the collie saw him stooping for the stone, it fled grow]- 
ing. He threw his stone at a convenient oak tree— 
whose air of dignified indifference provoked the insult 
—and went on. 

He was near the bottom of the hill when he crossed 
the muddy pocket of another water bar and saw no 
auto trail in it. And his expression of idle mischief 
changed at once to a look of intent and crafty determi- 
nation. He glanced behind him, to make sure that he 
was concealed from the cottage. Then he crawled 
through an old wire fence, into the woods on the oppo 
site side of the road from the cottage, and disappeared, 
crouching, in the underbrush 


HE dog, after some distantly defiant barks, fell 

I silent. In a few moments the whole hillside. 

relieved of Barney’s disturbing presence, settled 
down into dim meditativeness peacefully. The cot- 
tage was a simple, shingled bungalow, with a chimney 
of field stones that sent up a quiet curl of smoke; and 
it sat there, weather-browned and unpretentious 
looking out over the valley, like an old woodsman in 
a wilderness serenely smoking his pipe. A hermit 
thrush began to sing its devotional roulades in the 
distance, and its song gave an interpretative voice to 
the grave and limpid beauty of the evening; and the 
scene held that song in its setting as harmoniously as 
the pale-green sky above the sunset held the sparkle of 
the first star. Nothing could have looked less like the 
hiding place of a criminal mystery. 

Darkness had settled down on peace, and the moon 
was rising on it, when Barney issued unexpectedly from 
the bushes and began to scuffle noisily up the road 
again to attract the collie. He had his coat over his 
arm, and when the dog came barking at him he swung 
the coat at it, and retreated trailing it, and flicked it 
into the dog’s mouth when (Continued on page 32 
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Mandy’s Methods 


“ONCURIOUS thing!” fumed Mandy, pressing hard 

to drive a rusty pin through her buttonless 

basque. “Whenever I'm in right smart of a 

hurry everthing comes up a-missin’. First 
it was one o’ the younguns strayed off ‘fore anyone 
was awake, then it was ever’ las’ dud I wanted to 
wear a-travelin’ to-day, then it was the pig: and now 
it’s that there coffeepot!’ Looking over the kitchen’s 
bewildering disorder, she sighed heavily. “Nothin’ I 
see anywheres lookin’ even likeacoffeepot. Where's them 
there younguns ?—betcher they could tell where ‘tis.” 

She impatiently jerked from a shelf an old rusty 
can, and, preparatory to using it for coffee making. 
was shaking out its contents of nails, fishing tackle, 
nutmeg, and dust, when she heard a commotion that 
proclaimed the whirlwind of the coming of her 
“Happy six.” 

John-Harkless and Hannah-Melissie came tearing 
down the dusty road as runaway mules, the coffee- 
pot on a long rope bumping and bouncing between 
them with continuous tinny rattle. Menorie-Ann, 
Marg’et-Selener, and Patience-Amandy followed closely 
in a cloud of yellow 
dust screaming, “whoa, 
there, whoa!” Lagging 
far behind toddled the 
youngest of the _ lot, 
Emmie-Violie, aged two 
and a half years, 
stumbling through the 
hot, suffocating dust, 
crying, “Ait fo’ me? 
Boo-hoo. Ait—neow 
a—ait.” And behind 
Emmie-Violie trotted a 
lean, brown pig. 


HE “mules” were 

I stopped in their 
mad career as 

they plunged around the 
little path leading to the 
kitchen. John - Harkless 
was heroically brought 
to a standstill by a mas- 
ter hand that protruded 
suddenly from nowhere, 
while the other master 
hand overpowered 
Hannah-Melissie. Some 
of the mule spirit fled. 
“John-Harkless, how 
many times a day do I 
git to use this here 
coffeepot *thout havin’ 
to ransack the whole 
town over fer ut?— 
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John-Harkless and Vatience-Amanda, twins, aged 
nine years. Jake Smith, father of Hannah-Melissie 
und Margaret Selene, aged, respectively, seven and 
six years. And Ezra Smith, father of Menora Ann, 
and Emma Viola, aged, respectively, four and two 
and a half years. 


ONATHAN CREEK was a settlement of Smiths, 
J but none of Mandy’s husbands had borne any re- 

lationship to each other. 

“Well,” concluded Mandy, giving the coffeepot one 
more rough bang on the table, “betcher the next one’ll 
live, or else git ‘im one o’ them there life assurances. 
Next widder I git to be will be som’p’m worth bein’ left 
without no man fer! Guess’ll give ‘em pancakes an’ 
‘lasses fer breakfas’. John Ha-rk-le-ess, fetch me in 


came Hannah-Melissie. Mandy dismounted the “stake 
and rider” to advance upon the panting child. She 
met Mandy’s glowering look with one of innocent 
affection; she wanted to run into ber mother’s arms, 
but they were not extended to her. “It’s a pity if I 
can’t git away from you tormented younguns in peace! 
If you come another inch, you'll git the worst lickin’ 
ye ever did git. Why don’t ye mind?’ 

Mandy took another threatening step forward, but 
stopped short, struck with the overwhelming disap- 
pointment and pain that had transformed the little 
face. “What ’id ye come fer?” the tone and manner 
mollified. 

Hannah-Melissie couldn't tell what she had come 
for; her lip quivered, and a bare sunburned arm 
went up over tear-brimmed eyes to shield her hurt 
r elings. 

“Come ‘ere, Hannah-Melissie,’ 


’ 


and with a tremen- 


dous sob, Hannah-Melissie stood close to her mother. 

“If ye tell me, in the name o’ common reason a-why 
you younguns never want to mind fer, I'll be ob- 
ligationed,’ 


, 


which was Greek to Hannah-Melissie; 
she only continued to 
cry softly. 





“What is it ut ye 
want?” Mandy shook 
her impatiently but not 
roughly. The little face 
again sought the 
mother’s with a child- 
ish, pathetic yearning. 

“Well, I washed my 
face all—good,” she ex- 
plained, “and I thought 
meby you'd—kiss me— 
agin,” and Hannah- 
Melissie sobbed afresh. 

“Well, of all things! 
You alwuz was the 
funniest critter,” and 
Mandy lifted the fam- 
ished, unmothered little 
thing onto the rail fence, 
took the brown arms 
from over teary eyes 
and placed them about 
her own neck. 

“There, don’t cry no 
more, and maybe I'll kiss 
yeagain when I git back.” 

“Good-by, maw,” said 
the child simply, hap- 
pily clambering down. 
Once as she skipped 
light - heartedly toward 
home she turned and 
waved. Mandy waved 





sa-ay. Hain't I told ju? 
Say!” John-H found 
himself sitting on the patch of “pussly” hear the 
lean, brown pig, which was standing prop-legged and 
scared, uncertain which way to run. Hannah-Melissie 
was juggled ungently into the kitchen and a splint- 
bottomed chair. 

“Now, my young lady, you just set there till the 
cow comes home.” Marg’et-Selener with the group 
at the doorway moved to obey, when a rasping voice 
from within commanded—*“Fetch it in here to me.” 
“It” meant what remained of the. coffeepot. 

“Patience-Aman-dy !” 

Patience-Amandy with the others on the outside 
peered, guiltily interested, at the proceedings within. 

“Patience-Aman-dy !” 

I’.-A. stooped to dig her mosquito-bitten leg, threw 
a telepathic glance over her shoulder at the rest and 
giggled. She usually did giggle when the rest saw 
fit to cry. Patience-Amandy was nine years old, a 
twin to John-Harkless, and by reputation an imp. 

“Patience-Aman-dy !” 

The mother’s head framed itself at the window. 
“It’s about time you was a-answerin’, miss. Git along 
out some’ers and fin’ me a stone ‘bout half’s big as my 
fist. Hurry now. One fer to go inside, an’ another 
to pound with!” 


ANDY held the coffeepot to the light, discover- 
ing only one new hole. 


“If them pesky younguns don’t quit a gettin’ 
my coffeepot to play horse with, the’ won't be no room 
in it fer the dents to hold any coffee. Oh, my, if all 
their paws was only alive!” 

The children were divided into three sets, Mandy 
having been wedded three times. Now she was on the 
alert to scare up a fourth husband. Absently turning 
over the dilapidated coffeepot, she repeated pathetic- 
ally with another prolonged sigh, “Law, yes, if their 
paws only could-a lived!” 

The parents referred to were Lige Smith, father of 





John-Harkless and Hannah- Melissie 
came tearing down the dusty road as 
runaway mules and were stopped in their 
mad career as they plunged down the little path 


some 0° them there chips.” Breakfast over, Mandy 
proceeded to pack her “grip.” 

“Now what'll I do?” her troubles shifted to the 
packing, “how in the name o’ sense will I stretch 
this here meal sack to squeeze my good bunnet in ut? 
Don't that beat all, it won’t go in! Oh, well,” she 
impatiently gathered up bonnet, meal sack, and shoes, 
“more’n one way to kill a cat! I'll jus’ wrap the sack 
round, an’ carry my shoes in my han’s. Guess’m 
ready. Say, John-Harkless, don’t ye ferget to hunt 
up the bucket fer Abe Smith to milk in to-night. And 
lock the house up good'n tight,” she cautioned; “and 
you go over to Mis’ Wooley’s and git the slop fer the 
pig to-day. If it rains, shut down the winders ’at has 
any glass in ’em; and see to ut that you're all abed, 
and asleep,” she emphasized, “by sundown. Goo'by. 
Now don’t ever las’ one of ye come a whoopin’ and a 
hollerin’ an’ a follerin’; goo’by.” 


T WAS not the first time Mandy had started to the 
city afoot, although it was a distance of twenty 
miles. She “figured on gettin’ a lift now an’ then” 

as far as some farmer happened to be driving her way. 
Sometimes—she made the trip three or four times a 
vear—it chanced to be all the way, for she was not 
particular whether she perched upon a load of hay, 
pumpkins, or hoop poles. 

“This goin’ cross lots beats trackin’ ’way ‘round by 
the schoolhouse” and Mandy slowly climbed and sat 
upon the top of a rail fence, sniffing the delicious 
perfume from a field of sweet clover on the other side 
through which she intended following a narrow trail 
leading to the “big road.” Hearing a slight disturb- 
ance from behind she looked back quickly. There 


back and there were 
tears in her eyes. 

“Maybe I don’t know how to be no mother—I never 
Was give to pettin’ up anything, and like as not they’d 
be a heap better fer it. But no use, ’cause ’tain’t my 
Way.” 

Coming out of the field of clover into the public 
road she trudged along a tiny bypath, the rich ozone 
of the open county stimulating within her an inde- 
pendent happiness. 


_ she caught a low, hollow rumble of wheels 
coming through the old covered bridge half a 

mile back, Mandy swung about abruptly, and, 
shading her eyes, watched and waited. 

“Can’t just make out—” She stood on one tiptoe 
and stretched her neck, although there was no ob- 
struction. 

“It’s a man,” she solved exultantly, “but who on 
earth—'tain’t ole man Bundy, ‘tain’t Bundy’s mare. 
Now who Mandy excitedly drew forth from the 
meal sack her “good bunnet”’; thrusting the improvised 
paper sunbonnet into the hedge, she replaced it with 
one trimmed with somebody’s old lace shawl and a 
moth-eaten wing. 

The rattle of a dilapidated carriage was becoming 
louder. Hurriedly Mandy put on her shoes; she usu- 
ally carried them until the city limits were reached: 
she was unaccustomed to the general use of shoes and 
stockings from the time frost came out of the ground 
in the spring until it was “right nippy” in the fall; 
and yet, her toilet completed, Mandy walked demure- 
ly along apparently unaware of approaching wheels; 
not until they were dangerously close to passing her 
did she look up. 

“Hare ye,” greeted a jaundice-complexioned stra 
ger pulling at the reins. 

“Howdy-do, sir,” blankly smiled Mandy. 

“Be ye goin’ far?’ questioned the stranger. 

“Right smart a ways.” 

“Git in!” hospitably offered the stranger. 
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She clambered in quickly, and the vehicle rattling 
along had become a veritable golden chariot of rosy 
romance to Mandy. She loosened somebody's castaway 
velvet cape at her throat to display a necklace of red 
wax beads, and brought to light a pair of cotton gloves 
made into mits; their worn fingers being cut away. 
Mandy did the talking. She told the man all about 
herself—and then she had told him all about himself 
—that is so far as she could offer information ap- 
plicable to any lonely stranger. Finally at the end 
of three miles she advised him to get married. Then 
she, too, fell silent, waiting. She waited half a mile 
and was becoming disheartened. The next quarter mile 
she wiped a tear with the back of her made-over mit. 

“My ole woman's only bin dead now goin’ pn to 
two months,” her companion at last volunteered. 

“She'll never be deader ten years from now !” argued 
Mandy, her tears drying with this encouraging con- 
fidence. 

The stranger shuffled uneasily and pulled at his 
whiskers, but eying Mandy thoughtfully fer the first 
time, acquiesced, nodding, “ "Tis so, ’tis so.” 

“And life is short,” she reminded him. 

“Wait not fer another tick—what ve have to do, do 
quick.” He laughed down at the woman by his side, 
but not derisively. 

“Yas,” enthusiastically exclaimed Mandy, emphati- 
cally in earnest. 

Absently dangling the frayed end of the whip over 
the horse’s back he asked abruptly: 

“Ken ye spin?’ 

“Ken I spin?” Mandy’s tone not 


only discouraged 
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further cautious investigation but intimidated him 
into another siege of golden silence. 

“What ye mean, spin?” she asked uneasily, after a 
too prolonged interval. 

“Ye didn’t reckon I meant spin the plate, did ye? 
he laughed with quiet sarcasm. 

“Well—a—that’s all I ever 
mitted vengefully. 


FTER leaning far over the dashboard to whisk 
A off a horsefly he turned his whole attention 
to Mandy. 

“So ye never did do any spinnin’! 

“Sa—ay,” Mandy flared, “what’s all this here spinnin’ 
argyment fer? Hev ye got a that any 
woman hain’t a-gona see to it that the’s been enough 
spinnin’ done spun to last ’s long as she lives?” 

The man blinked rapidly as she indignantly con- 
tinued : 

“Do you ever stop to think that yer second woman 
hain’t a-gona marry ye to do yer spinnin’ and yer 
corn plantin’, and feed hogs, and make soap, and all, 
besides takin’ care o’ you?” 

“Jes’ set round and be company ?” 

“Yas,” happily exclaimed Mandy. “’Stid o’ bein’ 
a hired man and a dozen hired wimen a-makin’ her 
look like a fun’ral and a-feelin’ like she was de-ad, 
she will be a-restin’ most o’ the time, look 
pleasant and be comp’ny—comp’ny fer you,’ she aec- 
cented to make her meaning clear, whereupon the 
man suddenly became interested in Mandy's progres- 
sive thought and acknowledged its advantage. 


” 


had to spin,” she ad- 


” 


idee second 


so’s to 


to Breakfast 


JUNE morning, a very young June morning, 
for midnight was but two hours gone; a 
romantic time to loiter among the fragrant, 


some old rose garden; a 
But in the back room of 


dewy blossoms of 
time for vows and kisses. 
Simon Spry’s place—! 
There the ivory ball, which Delano sent spinning 
viciously along the worn outer rim of the whirling, 
numbered wheel, emitted its usual raucous monotone; 
the smoky sodden air was reminiscent of the departed 
crowd, despite the wide open windows at the rear. 
Welsh, who presided over the noisy fortunes of the 
crap table, was dozing in coatless calm in a shadowy 
corner, placid and rotund, his chair tipped against the 
wall. Out in front, Brockett, the night bartender, was 
heavily clearing away after the last of the celebrating 
and mourning customers; he had already turned out 
the lights above and around the flaunting pictures, and 
the slot machines loomed and leered in the obscurity 
Togo-Ito, who did not claim to be of the Samurai, 
and who accepted resignedly Go-to-it as a revised 
version of his name—Togo-Ito had piled chairs and 
stools on most of the tables after draping their green 
surfaces in somber gray. The roulette wheel alone, 
with its fascinating tiers of red and black, its glitter 
of silver and nickel, had not received his attention. 


ELANO stood behind the layout, young and 
D charming. cool and immaculate, and a striking 
contrast to the gentleman seated in state across 
the table. Doc Benight was a representative citizen, 
also a private banker, note shaver, real estate dealer: 
honest occupations all; yet, looking at his weasel face, 
his furtive eyes, his ingratiating smirk, his nervous. 
clutching fingers, one would have supposed him outside 
the law rather than the blue-eyed young man opposite. 
Delano disliked the representative citizen and all 
his works, despised his overbearing. unpleasant con- 
descension, and hated the spirit of cringing, hopeful 
‘greed that impelled him—once in a blue moon 
or so—to seek the game at an hour when he would be 
unobserved. Usually he insisted on being dealt faro in 
a private room upstairs. To-night he had slipped in by 
the rear door and, emboldened by the deserted rooms, 
had yielded here to the lure of the clattering wheel. Now 
his face was wrinkling distressedly at continual losses. 
“Thirty-four red.” The croupier’s voice was crisp. 
He placed two indifferent finger tips in the center of 
the vacant number, then with both hands gathered 
chips and currency into a jumbled heap. The ball 
sped once more on its monotonous course. Delano 
stacked checks mechanically, staring out the eastward 
window the while. A splendid star, swinging at its 
furthest from the sun, had just risen above the edge 
of the high board fence and looked radiantly in at the 
open window. The ball dropped noisily into a pocket 
and his eyes came swiftly back to the lamp-lit table. 
“Seventeen black, and nobody there.” 


“He, he, he!” It was thorny merriment. “T stum- 
bled against a drunk coming in the back gate—must 
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They were out of the gate by 
now and the helpless one safely in his 
**What’s that you said?’’ gurgled Welsh. 
**You don’t mean that I’m to push this cart up the street?’’ 


cart. 


have tripped my luck. Disgusting the way they let 
them infest every alley. That fellow was almost 
directly in the path. Um going to try two hundred 
on the twenty-two. You should at least have the 
porter roll him over to one side 

“May he R. I. P.,” said Delano icily. “I've no doubt 


he paid good money for Simon's whisky: surely he 
can choose his own plot in which to slumber. Thirty- 
You forgot yourself.” 


famished fash 


six on the high side—oh, so red. 
Mr. Benight licked his lips in 
ion as the wheelman swept the board. With a 
pretense of fellowship he leaned forward 
plucked a Delano’s That 


cool 


and from pocket. 


cigar 


1914 


“Well, we shor do need comp’ ny,” he reflected. 


“When a feller gets ‘long in years, when nothin’ 
strikes him interestin’ he had oughter git ’im—” 


stealing a side glance at Mandy—‘“a spry young woman 
to help him live up to the times. Yes, that’s jes’ it, 
Mary was too busy to ever think o’ lettin’ loose o’ the 
hard things. Wisht she’d thunk of it though ’fore she 
died; lived longer I reckon. Does the—second woman 

dloes she reckon on enough bein’ already cooked to 
last a lifetime too?’ he meekly continued. 

“Ye mean kin I cook?” 

“Why—I.” 

“Yas, I know. I 
recollect of 
stomachs !” 

Mandy tried to recall her specialties. 

“If ye could jus’ taste some o’ my pumpkin butter 
or else my vinegar pie!” 

Her friend looked boyishly pleased, as if not doubt 
ing the merits of Mandy’s pumpkin butter and vinegar 
pie; but still he hesitated. 

“You say ye had—how many children ye say ye got?’ 

“Only six,” assured Mandy with an emphasis that 
defied any comment; but the man ventured sarcasm. 

“Is that all?” 

“They'll be a 


had 
Was 


most I 
their 


three men and the 


"em a-tryin’ to fill up 


comfort to yer ole age,” defended 


Mandy. “When ye'’re too old to be young yerself they’ll 
be round to show ye how ’tis did.” 

“Um—ugh,” he skeptically replied, but after all the 
mother should be wholly responsible for her children, 
and all he would need to do would be to show them 
(Concluded on page 31) 


who was the master. 









young man’s fuce 
grew stony. 
“Dll just console myself 


with this,” said Mr. Be- 
night. “Give me a couple 


of stacks of dollar chips. Say, this 
is a good cigar. What brand?’ 

“Sargasso,” replied Delano polite- 
ly. “I order them for myself—and 
friends. No one them here 
since Al Cornell went out of busi- 
He used to keep a box or so 
on hand for me. They’re a_ bit 
strong for the average trade.” 

The listener showed his appreciation by 
squinting at the fragrant blue smoke as 
he placed his bets. 

“Oh, yes, Al Cornell. Little fellow— 
had a cigar stand in the old building that 
where I’ve put up the new brick. 
He seemed to be well liked by—er—his 
associates.” 

“Five on the 
then: “He was a white man.” 

“Lost everything when that 
burned, I believe,” commented the player. 
“IT took the lot it stood on to satisfy a 
judgment against him. Went away down 
and out, didn’t he? Too bad he couldn’t keep his grip.” 

“He did keep his grip corrected the 
wheelman sternls 


R. BENIGHT regarded him with blank acidity. 
M “T wish IT had a tenant like him—as he was 

then—for the cigar stand in my new building,” 
he said. “A splendid location. I’ve had a number 
of applicants who are willing to put up a monthly 
rental, but I want to lease it for three years cash. 
hundred and fifty year is moderate 
for such a place. Don’t a reputable party. 


sells 


hess, 


stood 


red,” remarked Delano, 


rookery 


on some of us,” 


dollars a 
know of 


Two 


do you?” 

“Seven red and empty,” 
again, Mister Good DPlayer.” 

“That's five hundred and fifty I’ve lost.” 
venomous and laden with 
then 


interpolated Delano. “Vlay 
Mr. Be- 
feverish 
Two 


tone Was 


“T’ll get 


night’s 


greed. you this time and some. 
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fifty on the first column and a hundred on the red. 
I'll get it back. Here’s where I even up. I must quit 
anyway. Very foolish of me to start playing down 
stairs. Of course it’s merely pastime with me 
merely pastime.” 

Delano picked the ivory ball deftly from a pocket 
and sent it scurrying. The representative citizen’s 
eyes clung to it with tense eagerness. 

“Togo-Ito,” called the wheelman maliciously to the 
porter, hovering in the background, 
“we won't keep you waiting—oh, so 
much longer, I surmise.” 

The ball slowed, struck against 
the inner wheel that was racing 
in the other direction, leaped out 
to the rim again, hung for a long 
instant, then clatteringly dropped 
into its appointed. place. Delano 
carelessly annexed the stakes. 

“Thirty-three, black,” he bulle- 
tined pleasantly, “clear across the 
fence from you.” 

“It’s a crooked wheel!” erupted 
Benight crazily. “I haven’t won a 
bet since I came in. TI’ll swear it’s 
wired. You’re a great bunch to brag 
of your square games—Simon and 
you and your whole crowd—” 


ELANO methodically flattened 
D the newly won bil!s in the 
“ash drawer. The level look 
from under the green shade caught 
Benight—caught and held him. The 
man back of the look lifted the cen- 
ter of the roulette wheel from its 
pivoting support, showing the open 
space beneath. 

“Take a peek,” he invited frost- 
ily; “you’re talking rather foolish 
about this layout, especially when 
you’re in less than a_ thousand. 
Don’t observe any network of, wires, 
do you? Come behind if you like 
Watch me lift the table from the 
floor—so. You should realize the 
fact that we’re not intelligent 
enough—out here in the sand hills 
to manipulate an electrical appa 
ratus. We let the Easterners do the 
high-brow work.” Thesmiling mouth 
hardened and the tone changed. 

“The fact is—” he went on, “you're 
wearisome. If Simon was present 
he’d surely get a bung starter from 
the bar and rap you a couple for 
luck; I’ll merely bid you a kind good evening, Mr. 
Good-Loser, Esquire. Game closed.” 

Doe Benight opened and closed his mouth twice be 
fore speech came. 

“I’m not through playing yet. Don’t I get a chance 
to break even?” he snarled excitedly. “I’m putting a 
hundred here on—” 

“Oh, yes, you are, and oh, no, you’re not,” mocked 
Delano, “red lights make thin skins. We pride our- 
selves too, on belonging to the Band of Mercy—but 
you're outside the pale. I said: ‘Game closed.’ Take 
your money off the table. What—must you go, really? 
Seeing it’s you, I will give you a chance. I'll bet you 
ten cents that you're nasty tempered enough to kick 
that poor drunk ‘bo as you go out. Two to one.” 


ELANO stared after the other as he turned and 
D went. When the rear door jarred shut, the 

young man walked the width of the room and 
awakened the sleeper by the simple device of tilting 
his chair forward. Welsh grunted violently. 

“Ugh!” he yawned. “You made me bite my tongue 

and woke me when I was dreaming that I had my 
poultry ranch. I've always wanted one!” 

“You shall want it no longer. I'll supply you with 
all the chickens you need on the trifling condition that 
you let me turn them loose—you to run them down,” 
offered his friend generously. 

“Now you don’t say!” rejoined the plump one un 
gratefully—“but you needn't trouble yourself. The 
fowls you would supply, my master, would = un- 
doubtedly shed search warrants instead of feathers.” 

“Let’s get out of here!” Delano’s voice was tired 
and impatient. “We'll walk a ways before we 
turn in.” 

“Not far, mind you!” stipulated Welsh. “I remem- 
ber our last stroll. Miles and miles! Never again. 
Not having kifickerbockers and short socks I can’t 
qualify as a Boy Scout. Only a couple or three 
blocks—out to the edge of the lone prairie, then back. 
How much did that old bird leave in your keeping?” 

“About nine hundred.” 


ELSH pursed his lips. 
“Phew! Nice bit of overtime. You’'e cer- 


tainly a favorite son. No wonder Simon passes 
over 20 per cent as your private gratt. And toey all 
seem afraid to holler in front of you. Now me—if 
I win a dollar off some guy, he makes me give it 
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back with a drink to boot, and like as not slaps me 
What for are you taking that roll with you’ Why 
don’t you leave it in the safe with the rest? Can't 
you trust Simon any more?’ 

Delano eyed him. “They don’t squeal in front of me, 
eh?’ he fumed. “You could have heard old Benight in 
the next county. I’m taking this along,” he continued, 
“because I may decide to go up to his elegant bachelor 


quarters and ram it down his throat. Simon told me 





‘It’s a crooked wheell’’ erupted Benight 
crazily, ‘‘I haven’t won a bet since I came 
in. I'll swear it’s wired!l’’ Delano methodically 
flattened the newly won bills in the cash drawer 


to do as I liked with a bad actor—either give him 
back his money or give him what for.” 

“You give Doc Benight back his money,” said 
Welsh, “and it’ll be over my dead body. You'd be fly- 
ing in the face of Providence. It’s a kind Fate that 
makes him buck the Tiger every so often. Though 
usually he splits and hedges and whipsaws till he can 
hardly lose. Let’s just look up and say the gods are 
kind and then proceed to revive those dollars. I bet 
every one of ’em has been squeezed so that we'll 
have to rub ’em to start their circulation.” 

Delano grunted. “But I tell you I’m sore at the old 
coot because he put me in a bad light with me. He 
got my fur up and I sawed him off—closed the game 
with him loser and wanting action. It looked cheap. 
und it was. I know how I'd feel if somebody did it 
to me. It was a piker trick and I'll have to square 
it somehow. Oh, I don’t care a tinker’s dam about 
him losing the money, but the finish makes it a sad 
nine hundred to go to bed with. Anyhow, let’s be on 
our way. Here’s your coat and here’s your hat, and 
here’s your cigar—now a light. Shall we go the back 
way? Careful with your feet! Don't stumble! It’s 


mighty dark out here with the moon down. Say, 
look at that whopping morning star, Welsh. It’s 


pretty near as peaceful as a small moon itself. Don't 
it make you want something different, old man—far from 
sand hills and shanties and suckers? Something 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Welsh, slanting his long cigar 
so that the red glowed on a level with one eye. “Be 
calm. All of us have had those burning thoughts. 
Maturer years will instill a liking for common day- 
light. Of course, I realize what a great big thrilling 
world it seems to one so young. Now, if you'll kindly 
open the gate we'll wander where there’s more fresh 
night air and less sour beer. These kegs aren’t as 
empty as they might be.” 

Delano, going forward to fumble with the gate, 
stepped back suddenly. 

“Jove!” he said. “That gave me a start. It’s a 
bum asleep. Benight said he was lying here, but I 
forgot for the minute.” 

“Bye-lo-land, eh?’ remarked Welsh. “Step high and 
wish him clear skies for all such naps.” 
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Wait,” Delano stooped, match in hand. Light flared 
over the prostrate figure, then died. He lit another. 
close to a grimed, grizzled face. The flame was stirred 
by a stertorous breath. 

“Good Lord!” The match burned Delano’s fingers 
before he dropped it. “Good Lord, Welsh! It’s Al 
Cornell— good old Al.” 

Welsh verified the statement 

“It sure is!’ he assented. “What d'ye know about 
that! Poor, poor devil!” 

Delano straightened up. The two 
were silent in the summer darkness. 
Welsh’s cigar still glowed redly, but 
Delano’s was dull under the ash. 

“It’s been five years.” mused 
Welsh retrospectively, “five years. 
Al never was any good after that 
building burned and his little old 
cigar stand in the front end went 
with it. Poor Uncle Al! He sure 
thought a heap of his small hole in 
the wall. Owned the building too, 
you remember. That was what hit 
him hard. All he had, and his in- 
surance had petered out. A hand- 
picked stock of cigars went, too. 
He was a good fellow; a mighty 
good fellow always—if he didn’t lay 
up a cent.” 

“Why couldn’t he have started 
up again?” queried Delano, sudden 
fury in his heart at the grim 
handiwork huddled there by his 
feet: “Everybody liked him! Any- 
body would have staked him!” 


H-HUH!” rejoined Welsh. 
U “Only they didn’t. Cornell 

was a backward cuss when 
it come to shoutin’ his own troubles, 
and somehow that sympathy you 
speak of only resulted in plenty of 
folks setting up the drinks. Kind 
of got him going, and he was soon 
well along. After that there was 
nothing to it. He wasn’t much in- 
clined toward booze naturally, either. 
He’s been gone from town all of 
four years. Well, he’s too far down 
now. Slip this dollar into his vest, 
so he can have a drink when he 
wakes up: that’s when the grind 
comes. Don’t reckon he’s such an 
early bird these days. He used to 
sleep behind the counter of his 
stand—they snaked him out in a 
hurry the night of the fire—it had a removable glass 
front. And, what with that paint store in behind, 
and a breeze romping along at forty miles an hour, 
it needed to be removable. 

“They used to say Al sold cigars to both the milk- 
men—he was up that early. Tough world! Here old 
Benight’s just got his new building done, after letting 
the site stand vacant these years since that same blaze. 
And he’s even got a cigar stand in front—a dead 
ringer for the old one, only a heap sportier. Wonder 
who'll have the place?” 

“T say,” Delano began to laugh softly, merrily in the 
darkness. 

“You're a hard-hearted customer sometimes, my 
* commented the other idly. 

“I’ve got an idea, I’m going to try an experiment 
began the wheelman, unheeding. 

“Count me out!” interjected Welsh hastily. “I know 
those experiments. They’re too much like work to 
suit me,” 

“We have to hustle.” Delano had turned business- 
like. “Get hold of his feet.’ 

“Who—me—?” objected Welsh. “What the—” 

“Yes—you! You slopped over a minute ago. Now 
grab hold—easy there! I don’t want to waken him— 
not that it seems likely—” 

“Togo-Ito,” he resumed gravely as, a moment later, 
they deposited the flabby, unconscious burden close 
to the wall in the rear room where the Jap was busy: 
“Togo-Ito, excuse yourself from mop one minute. You 
know razor where can get? Also you got cot in your 
bunk room, maybe so?” 


“ I ‘HE Jap nodded, eyes twinkling. He liked 

Delano for many reasons small, and one great. 

Chief of the minor reasons was the fact that 
Delano never garbled names any more than he did 
facts; if a Japanese porter happened to glery in 
the name of Togo-Ito, why, that was his name and 
he got the full benefit of every syllable. And when 
Delano made fun of quaint English, it was the fun 
making of friend with friend. 

“Do thus and so—and before so, get large hand- 
cart from across-street grocery, so quick, please 
very swiftly. Then get razor—all things as gentle- 
man’s servant. Go by Honorable Todd's clothing 
store—rouse him from sleep. Much drink last eve 
much rouse. Room up over. Give this money; in- 
form Honorable Todd (Concluded on page 30) 
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Bealby regarded him wickedly 
from the rafters above. Then, 
as the good man made to ascend, 
Bealby got him neatly on the hat. 
This checked the advance... . 

Below men parleyed. 

‘*Who is ’e?’’ asked the 
foreman builder. 

**’E’s a brasted little thief,’’ 
said the tramp. 





By H. G. Wells 


EALBY was beginning to realize that running 
away from one’s situation and setting up for 
oneself is not so easy and simple a thing as 
it had appeared during those first days with 

the caravan. Three things he perceived had arisen 
to pursue him, two that followed in the daylight, the 
law and the tramp, and a third that came back at 
twilight, the terror of the darkness. And within 
there was a hollow faintness, for the afternoon was 
far advanced and he was extremely hungry. He had 
dozed away the early afternoon in the weedy corner 
of a wood. But for his bunger I think he would 
have avoided Crayminster. 

* 


ITHIN a mile of that place he had come upon 
W the “Missing” notice again stuck to the end of 

a barn. He had passed it askance, and then 
with a sudden inspiration returned and torn it down. 
Somehow with the daylight his idea of turning King’s 
Evidence against the tramp had weakened. He no 
longer felt sure. Mustn’t one wait and be asked first 
to.turn King’s Evidence? 

Suppose they said he had merely confessed... . 

The Crayminster Street had a picturesque, nutri 
tious look. Halfway down it was the White Hart 
with cyclist club signs on its walls and geraniums 
over a white porch, and beyond a house being built and 
already at the roofing pitch. To the right was a 
baker’s shop, diffusing a delicious suggestion of buns 
and cake, and to the left a little comfortable sweet 
stuff window and a glimpse of tables and a board: 
“Teas.” Tea! He resolved to break into his nine- 
pence boldly and generously. Very likely they would 
boil him an egg for a penny or so. Yet, on the other 
hand, if he just had three or four buns, soft new buns! 
He hovered toward the baker’s shop and stopped short. 
That bill was in the window! 

He wheeled about sharply and went into the sweet- 
stuff shop and found a table with a white cloth and a 
motherly little woman in a large cap. Tea? He 
could have an egg and some thick bread and butter 
and a cup of tea for fivepence. He sat down respect- 
fully to await her prepi¥ations. But he was uneasy. 


E KNEW quite well that she would ask him ques- 
H tious. For that he was prepared. He said he was 
walking from his home in London to Someport 
tosavethe fare. “But you'resodirty !” said the motherly 
little woman. “I sent my Inggage by post, ma’m, and 
I lost my way and didn’t get it. And TI don’t much 


mind, ma’m, if you don’t. Not washing...” 


Bealby 
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All that he thought he did quite neatly. But he 
wished there was not that bill in the baker's window 
opposite and he wished he hadn’t quite such a hunted 
feeling. A faint claustrophobia affected him. He felt 
the shop might be a trap. He would be glad to get 
into the open again. Was there a way out behind if. 
for example, a policeman blocked the door? He hoy 
ered to the entrance while his egg was boiling, and then, 
when he saw a large fat baker surveying the world 
with an afternoon placidity upon his face, he went 
back and sat by the table. He wondered if the baker 
had noted him. 

He had finished his egg: he was drinking his tea 
with appreciative noises, when he discovered that the 
baker had noted him. Bealby’s eyes, at first inanely 
open above the tilting teacup, were suddenly riveted 
on something that was going on in the baker’s window. 
From where he sat he could see that detestable bill, 
und then slowly, feeling about for it, he beheld a hand 
and a floury sleeve. The bill was drawn up and yan 
ished, and then behind a glass shelf of fancy bread 
and a glass shelf of buns something pink and indis 
tinct began to move jerkily. ... It was a human face 
and it was trying to peer into the little refreshment 
shop that sheltered Bealby. .. . 

Bealby’s soul went faint. 


ky HAD one inadequate idea. 
H he said, “by your back way?” 
“There isn’t a back way,” said the motherly 
little woman. “There's a yard...” 

“If I might,” said Bealby, and was out in it. 

No way at all! High walls on every side. He was 
back like a shot in the shop, and now the baker was 
halfway across the road. “Fivepence,” said Bealby 
and gave the little old woman sixpence. “Here,” she 
cried, “take your penny !” 

He did not wait. He darted out of the door. 

The baker was all over the way of escape. He ex- 
tended arms that seemed abnormally long and with a 
weak cry Bealby found himself trapped. Trapped, but 
not hopelessly. He knew how to do it. He had done 
it in milder forms before, but now he did it with all 
his being. Under the diaphragm of the baker smote 
Bealby’s hard little head, and instantly he was away, 
running up the quiet, sunny street. Man when he 
assumed the erect attitude made a hostage of his belly. 
It is a proverb among the pastoral Berbers of the 
Atlas Mountains that the man who extends his arms in 
front of an angry ram is a fool. 

It seemed probable to Bea!by that he would get away 


“Might I go out,” 













up the street. The baker was engaged in elaborately 
falling backward, making the most of sitting down in 
the road, and the wind had been knocked out of him so 
that he could not shout. He emitted “Stop him!” in 
large whispers. Away ahead there were only three 
builder's men sitting under the wall beyond the White 
Hart, consuming tea out of their tea cans. But the 
boy who was trimming the top of the tall privet hedge 
outside the doctor’s saw the assault of the baker and 
incontinently uttered the shout that the baker could 
not. Also he fell off his steps with great alacrity and 
started in pursuit of Bealby. A young man from any- 
where—perhaps the grocer’s shop—also started for 
Bealby. But the workmen were slow to rise to the 
occasion. Bealby could have got past them. And then, 
abruptly at the foot of the street ahead, the tramp 
came into view, a battered, disconcerting figure. His 
straw-colored hat, which bad recently been wetted and 
driedinthesun, was a swaying mop. Thesight of Bealby 
seemed to rouse him from some disagreeable medita- 
tions. Hegrasped the situation with a terrible quickness. 
Regardless of the wisdom of the pastoral Berbers, he 
extended his arms and stood prepared to intercept. 


EALBY thought at the rate.of a hundred thoughts 
B tothe minute. He darted sideways and was up the 
ladder and among the beams and rafters of the 

unfinished roof before the pursuit had more than be- 
gun. “Here, come off that,” cried the foreman builder, 
only now joining in the hunt with any sincerity. He came 
across the road while Bealby regarded him wicked|) 
from the rafters above. Then, as the good man made 
to ascend, Bealby got him neatly on the hat—it was a 
bowler hat, with a tile. This checked the advance 
There was a disposition to draw a little off and look 
up at Bealby. One of the younger builders from the 
opposite sidewalk got him very neatly in the ribs with 
austone. But twoother shots went wideand Bealby shifted 
to a more covered position behind the chimney stack. 

From here, however, he had a much less effective 
command of the ladder, and he perceived that his 
tenure of the new house was not likely to be a long one. 

Below men parleyed. “Who is ’e?” asked the fore 
man builder. “Where'd ‘’e from?” “’E’s a 
brasted little thief,” said the tramp. ’h’s one of the 
wust characters on the road.” The baker was recover 
ing his voice now. “There’s a reward out for ’im,” 
he said, “and ’e butted me in the stummick.” 

“*Ow much reward?’ asked the foreman builder. 

“Five pound for the man who catches him.” 

“’Ere!” cried the foreman builder in an arresting 
voice to the tramp. “Just stand away from that 
ladder .. .” 


'\ ' JHATEVER else Bealby might or might not be, 
one thing was very clear about him, and that 
was that he was a fugitive. And the instinet of 
humanity isto pursue fugitives. Manis ahuntinganimal, 
inquiry into the justice of a case is an altogether later 
accretion to his complex nature, and that is why, what- 
ou are or whatever you do, you should never let 
Thereisa joy inthe mere fact of 


come 


ever 
peopk get youon the run. 
hunting, the sight of a scarlet coat and a hound will 
brighten a whole village, and now Crayminster was 
rousil g itself like a sleeper who wakes to sunshine 
People were looking out of windows 
oliceman appeared and 


and giy music. 
and coming out of shops, a 
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neard the baker’s simple story, a brisk, hatless young 
man in a white apron and with a pencil behind his ear 
became prominent. Bealby, peeping over the ridge of 
the roof, looked a thoroughly dirty and unpleasant 
little creature to all these people. The only spark of 
human sympathy for him below was in the heart of the 
little old woman in the cap who had given him his 
preakfast. She surveyed the roof of the new house 
from the door of her shop, she hoped Bealby wouldn’t 
hurt himself up there, and she held his penny change 
clutched in her hand in her apron pocket with a vague 
idea that perhaps presently if he ran past she could 
very quickly give it to him. 


on the house was caused by the foreman’s in- 

sistence that he alone should ascend the ladder 
to capture Bealby. He was one of those regular- 
featured men with large heads who seem to have inflex- 
ible backbones; he was large and fair and full with a 
sweetish chest voice, and in all his movement authori- 
tative and deliberate. Whenever he made to ascend 
he discovered that people were straying into his build- 


Daa ie Gitar 3 delay in delivering the assault 


‘ing, and he had to stop and direct his men how to 


order them off. Inside his large head he was trying 
to arrange everybody to cut off Bealby’s line of retreat 
without risking that anybody but himself should cap- 
ture the fugitive. It was none too easy and it knitted 
his brows. Meanwhile Bealby was able to reconnoiter 
the adjacent properties aud to conceive plans for a 
possible line of escape. He also got a few tiles handy 
against when the rush up the ladder came. At the same 
time two of the younger workmen were investigating 
the possibility of getting at him from inside the house. 
There was still no staircase, but there were ways of 
clambering. They had heard about the reward and 
they knew that they must do this before the foreman 
realized their purpose, and this a little retarded them. 
In their pockets they had a number of stones, ammu- 
nition in reserve, if it came again to throwing. 

Bealby was no longer fatigued nor depressed ; anxiety 
for the future was lost in the excitement of the pres- 
ent, and his heart told him that, come what might, get- 
ting on to the roof was an extraordinarily good dodge. 

And if only he could bring off a certain jump he had 
in mind, there were other dodges. 


N THE village street an informal assembly of lead- 
I ing citizens, a little recovered now from their first 

nervousness about flying tiles, discussed the prob- 
lem of Bealby. There was Mumby, the draper and vege- 
tarian with the bass voice and the big black beard. He 
advocated the fire engine. He was one of the volunteer 
fire brigade and never so happy as when he was wear- 
ing his helmet. He had come out of his shop at the 
shouting. Schocks, the butcher, and his boy were also 
in the street; Schocks’s yard, with its heap of manure 
and fodder, bounded the new house on the left. Rymell, 
the vet, emerged from the billiard room of the White 
Hart, and with his head a little on one side was 
watching Bealby and replying attentively to the 
baker, who was asking him a number of questions that 
struck him as irrelevant. All the White Hart people 
were in the street. 

“I suppose, Mr. Rymell,” said the baker, “there’s a 
mort of dangerous things in a man’s belly round about 
‘is stummick?” 

“Tiles,” said Mr. Rymell. 
do if he started dropping those.” 

“I was saying, Mr. Rymell,” said the baker after a 
pause for digestion, “is a man likely to be injured 
badly by a blaw in his stummick?”’ 

Mr. Rymell stared at him for a moment with unre 
“More likely to get you in the head,” 
What's that fool of a car 


“Loose bricks. It wouldn't 


sponsive eyes. 
he said, and then: “Here! 
penter going to do?” 

The tramp was hovering on the outskirts of the 
group of besiegers, vindictive but dispirited. Tle had 
been brought to from his fit and given a shilling by the 
old gentleman, but he was dreadfully wet between his 
shirt—he wore a shirt, under three waistcoats and a 
coat—and his skin, because the old gentleman's method 
of revival had been to syringe him suddenly with cold 


water. It had made him weep with astonishment and 
misery. Now he saw no advantage in claiming Bealby 


publicly. His part, he felt, was rather a waiting one. 
What he had to say to Bealby could be best said with 
out the assistance of a third person. And he wanted 
to understand more of this talk about a reward. If 
there was a reward out for Bealby. .. . 

“That’s not a bad dodge!” said Rymell, changing 
his opinion of the foreman suddenly as that individual 
began his ascent of the ladder with a bricklayer’s hod 
carried shieldwise above his head. He went up with 
difficulty and slowly because of the extreme care he 
took to keep his head protected. But no tiles came. 
Bealby had discovered a more dangerous attack devel- 
oping inside the house and was already in retreat 
down the other side of the building. 


ing off from the corner of the house and jumping 
a good twelve feet on to a big heap of straw in 
the butcher's yard. He came down on all fours and felt 
a little jarred for an instant, and then he was up 


| | E DID a leap that might have hurt him badly, tak- 
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again and had scrambled up by a heap of manure to 
the top of the butcher's wall. He was over that and 
into Maccullum’s yard next door before anyone in the 
front of the new house had realized that he was in 
flight. Then one of the two workmen who had been 
coming up inside the house saw him from the oblong 
opening that was some day to be the upstairs bedroom 
window, and gave tongue. 


T WAS thirty seconds later and after Bealby had 
I vanished from the butcher’s wall that the foreman, 

still clinging to his hod, appeared over the ridge of 
the roof. At the workman’s shout the policeman, who 
with the preventive disposition of his profession, had 
hitherto been stopping anyone from coming into the 
unfinished house, turned about and ran out into its 
brick and plaster and timber-littered backyard, where- 
upon the crowd in the street, realizing that the quarry 
had gone away and no longer restrained, came pouring 
partly through the house and partly round through 
the butcher’s gate into his yard. 

Bealby had had a check. 

He had relied upon the tarred felt roof of the mush- 
room shed of Maccullum, the tailor and breeches maker, 
to get him to the wall that gave upon Mr. Benshaw’s 
strawberry fields and he had not seen from his roof 
above the ramshackle glazed outhouse which Maccul- 
lum called his workroom and in which four indus- 
trious tailors were working in an easy dishabille. The 
roof of the shed was the merest tarred touchwood: it 
had perished as felt long ago; it collapsed under 
Bealby ; he went down into a confusion of mushrooms 
and mushroom bed; He blundered out trailing mush- 
rooms and spawn and rich matter; he had a nine-foot 
wall to negotiate, and only escaped by a hair’s-breadth 
from the clutch of a little red-slippered man who came 
dashing out from the workroom. But by a happy use 
of the top of the dustbin he did just get away over the 
wall in time, and the red-slippered tailor, who was not 
good at walls, was left struggling to imitate an ascent 
that had looked easy enough until he came to try it. 


OR a moment the little tailor struggled alone, and 
F then both Maccullum’s little domain and the 

butcher’s yard next door and the little patch of 
space behind the house were violently injected with a 
crowd of active people, all confusedly on the Bealby 
trail. Some one, he never knew who, gave the little 
tailor a leg-up and then his red slippers twinkled over 
the wall and he was leading the hunt into the market 
gardens of Mr. Benshaw. A collarless colleague in list 
slippers and conspicuous braces followed. The police- 
man, after he had completed the wreck of Mr. Maccul- 
lum’s mushroom shed, came next, and then Mr. Mac- 
cullum, with no sense of times and seasons, anxious to 
have a discussion at once upon the question of this 
damage. Mr. Maccullum was out of breath and he 
never got further with this projected conversation than 
“Here!’ This he repeated several times as oppor- 
tunity seemed to offer’ The remaining tailors got 
to the top of the wall more sedately with the help 
of the Maccullum kitchen steps and dropped; Mr. 
Schocks followed, breathing hard, and then a fresh 
jet of humanity came squirting into the gardens 
through a gap in the fence at the back of the build- 
ing site. This was led by the young workman who 
had first seen Bealby go away. Hard behind 
him came Rymell, the vet, the grocer’s assist- 
ant, the doctor’s page boy, and, less briskly, the 
baker. Then the tramp. Then Mumby and 
Schocks's boy. Then a number of other people 
The seeking of Bealby had assumed the dimen- 
sions of a Hue and Cry, 

The foreman with the large head and the up < 
right back was still on the new roof; he was 
greatly distressed at the turn things had taken 
and shouted his claims to a major share in the - 
‘apture of Bealby, mixed with his 
opinions of Bealby and a good 
deal of mere swearing, to a sunny 
but unsympathetic sky... . 

Mr. Benshaw was a small holder 
a sturdy English yeoman 
of the new school. Ie 
was an Anti-Socialist,’ 
a self-helper, an inde- 
pendent-spirited man. 
He had a_ steadily 
growing banking ac 
count and a plain but 
sterile wife, and he 
was dark in com- 


With a weak cry 
Bealby found himself 
trapped. Trapped, 
but not hopelessly. 
He knew how to do it. 
He had done it in 
milder forms before. 
‘ Under the dia- 
phragm of the baker 
smote Bealby’s hard 
little head 
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plexion and so erect in his bearing as to seem a lit- 
tle to lean forward. Usually he wore a sort of gray 
gamekeeper’s suit with brown gaiters (except on 
Sundays, when the coat was black), he was addicted 
to bowler hats that accorded ill with his large, grave. 
gray-colored face, and he was altogether a very sound, 
strong man. His bowler hats did but accentuate that. 
He had no time for vanities, even the vanity of dress- 
ing consistently. He went into the nearest shop and 
just bought the cheapest hat he could, and so he got 
hats designed for the youthful and giddy, hats with 
flighty crowns and flippant bows and amorous brims 
that undulated attractively to set off flushed and fool- 
ish young faces. It made his unrelenting face look 
rather like the Puritans under the Stuart monarchy 


FE WAS a horticulturist rather thana farmer. He 
H had begun his career in cheap lodgings with a 
field of early potatoes and cabbages, supple- 
mented by employment; but with increased prosperity 
his area of cultivation had extended and his methods 
intensified. He now grew considerable quantities of 
strawberries, raspberries, celery, sea kale, asparagus, 
early peas, late peas, and onions, and consumed more 
stable manure than any other cultivator within ten 
miles of Crayminster. He was beginning to send cut 
flowers to London. He had half an acre of glass and he 
was rapidly extending it. He had built himself a cot- 
tage on lines of austere economy, and a bony-looking 
dwelling house for some of his men. He also owned 
a number of useful sheds of which tar and corrugated 
iron were conspicuous features. His home was fur- 
nished with the utmost respectability, and notably joy- 
less.even in a countryside where gayety is regarded as 
an impossible quality in furniture. He was already in 
a small local way a mortgagee. Good fortune had not 
turned the head of Mr. Benshaw nor robbed him of the 
feeling that he was a particularly deserving person, 
entitled to a preferential treatment from a country 
which in his plain, unsparing way he felt that he 
enriched. 
In many ways he thought that the country was care- 
less of his needs. And in none more careless than in 
the laws relating totrespass (Concluded on page 28) 
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The Promise of America’s Future 

N THE PAST AND THE IMMEDIATE PRESENT, the war, 

of course, has caused us as a nat?on some confusion. This is 

being effectively remedied and will soon be in the past. For 
the future it is possible to say, in the words of one of the most 
thoughtful leaders of American finance and industry, that, if we 
have wise leadership, the permanent result upon American industry 
and commerce of the present European war will be of a beneficence 
such as to stagger the imagination. 


Guilt Is Personal 


E SHALL OBEY President Witson’s neutrality order faith- 

fully. All the same, we know the man who, stripped of 
monarchical prerogatives, in any American court, under American 
law, could be indicted and convicted for incitement to murder. 


Do What George Has to Do 

HE GOVERNMENT REVENUE is going to be cut down from 

10 to 20 per cent by the war. To meet this situation the 
Democratic party is planning to impose new taxes and raise the 
revenue to the old figure. A good many private businesses have 
had their revenues cut more than 10 per cent by the present war. 
Private business has not the easy recourse of laying more taxes. 
It has to adjust itself by reducing expenses. Can’t the Government 
do the same? There is plenty of public opinion in the country in 
favor of economy. The trouble is, it is not organized. 


The Only Way 
ie ENGLAND the war has brought to poverty a large number of 
persons who were formerly well to do. Their tragedy is the result 
of a calamity that no one could foresee. No parent can be certain 
that his children may not some day come to poverty. There is no 
guarantee against it. The best insurance is to teach them to work. 
Probably the best asset any youth can have is the ability to culti- 
rate the soil. That is the most permanent and universal of trades. 


The Future in Europe 

HE PRESENT WAR is not likely to last long, for the bonfire 

now raging is bigger than the woodpile. Modern methods of 
census, of transportation and communication, have made nation and 
army practically synonymous. When the forces now arrayed are ex- 
hausted there will be no great reserves to be brought up. The human 
powder will have been burned. It is not apt to come to this, for 
Germany must win at once or face the certainty of slow and com- 
plete defeat. Mediation will then be preferable, and seems likely to 
be inevitable. In the meantime the war will settle the status of in- 
ternational law, whether it is a force binding on ail nations or only 
a pompously worded code of voluntary practices. The future of cer- 
tain dynasties will also be determined: whether the three Kaisers are 
to govern in Austria, Germany, and Russia, or whether public opin- 
ion is to be organized for effective control of public policy, as in 
our own country. It is absolutely certain that the future must 
see constructive action taken to secure lasting peace in Europe. 
This will not be done by discriminating against races; no one ex 
pects to see Slav farm laborers barred out from Germany or Ger- 
man bank directors outlawed in London; but it must be arranged 
so that no set of power-crazed men can use the strength of a great 
people for international piracy. This may mean dividing Germany 
and Austria into a number of smaller countries, about equal to 
Holland or Switzerland. Perhaps Europe may rise above this, 
banish all these dynasties and coteries of autocracy, and organize 
some larger political integration, some great federated government 
which shall reflect and conserve the essential unity of European 
civilization. Time will show. Meanwhile, for millions of people, 
this war means laying aside for an indefinite time the policies 
that look to the future, and devoting all the power that vears of 
toil have slowly created to achieving poverty, suffering, and death. 


A Poor Halfway Measure 


HERE HAS NOW BEEN TIME for the thoughtful to look into 
the long-expected freight-rate decision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It proves to be a half-baked, shuffling piece of 
business which settles nothing very much and distinctly unsettles 
confidence in the comnmssion. The decision is based upon what we 
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believe to be an unsound conception of the commission’s powers and 
of the nature of the railroad business. A regulative body of this sort 
is useful in proportion as it keeps in touch with facts and acts with 
quick decision -on matters brought before it. (The recent decision 
was six months overdue.) Regulative bodies are obstructive and in- 
efficient in proportion as they assume to themselves the tardy dignity 
and stuffy bureaucratic fussiness of the wrong sort of courts. When, 
in addition, they wait on events and balance up what they want the 
railroads to do against what they are willing to concede to the rail 
roads, the whole thing tends to become a messy sort of farce. The 
‘ailroads of this country constitute a great national service and must 
be treated as such. Rates must be based on what is best for the 
country’s development, not on arbitrary and meaningless apportion 
meuts of expenses between freight and passenger traffic. Service is 
the goal of regulation; cost is a delusion. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in this decision, has shown itself to be, as compared with 
the Supreme Court, very distinctly on the wrong track and very dis- 
tinctly employing the wrong methods. The final misfortune would 
be to have this sort of bureaucracy in full charge of our railroad 
operations as it would be under Government ownership. We want 
more and better regulation of the railroad problem. 


The Man Who Made Money Out of It 


ROM the confession of a man who committed a hideous murder: 

I am twenty-seven years old and live with my mother at 2025 Walnut Street. 
I’m a salesman, selling pickles. I returned home from work in the afternoon on 
July 7 and then went out and visited saloons and had a lot to drink. Later in the 
day I met my father, who lives at 1808 Fulton Street, and we went to more 
saloons and I had more drinks. I took a walk over on Madison Street in the 
evening and about cight o’clock at night I saw the little girl in the passageway 
between two houses. 
We know nothing in our civilization worse than the fact that men who 
stimulate other men to drink whisky are permitted to enjoy all the 
prerogatives of civilization in Baltimore, Louisville, Peoria, and other 
cities where the distiller is the prince of business. 


The Heart of It 


HE HEART OF THE LIQUOR PROBLEM is to be found in 
this passage which we find in a Chicago paper described as a 
quotation of a notice on the price list of the Richelieu Wine Com- 
pany, 9 West Randolph Street: 
HINTS ABOUT SERVING 
A diner should always have easy access to the wine list and after ordering 
should be promptly served. This course often results in a second bottle being used. 
The occasional drinker is often tempted to order wine when he sees the list 
lying before him; if it is not in sight, the chances are he will not feel any particu- 
lar desire to drink wine with his meal. 
If wine is ordered do not place ice water on the table. 
Keep in mind these suggestions. 
There is the great point: If a man is engaged in the selling of booze 
he is also engaged in stimulating its consumption, in persuading and 
overpersuading people to drink it. We can’t think of any way of 
making money quite so odious as this. 


Good Reading 
FRIEND of Couuier’s who lives in western Canada sends us this: 
EpITtorR COLLIER'S : EDMONTON, ALBERTA. 
You have my hearty congratulations on the series of “Sam ARNOLD” stories by 
GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER, now running in CoLiier’s. I may have a wrong 
point of view, but it seems to me that SAM ARNOLD is the best sort of modern 
minister. To be sure, he is no expert in Hebrew and would turn up his freckled 
nose at Greek, but he is a minister of righteousness just the same. Raising a 
dead town and preaching salvation by progress may not be taught in the average 
theological seminary, but to my mind they are articles of the modern Christian’s 
creed fully as important as the raising of LAZARUS and the preaching of salvation 
by grace. COLLIER’s does not pose as a religious weekly, but I get more inspira- 
tion out of it than from several publications professedly pious. 
Yours sincerely, 
CHarLes F. Porter, Pastor First Unitarian Church. 
It will be a refreshing novelty to Mr. Cuesrer to receive praise from 
the pulpit, for his inimitable WaALLINGrorp suffered a good deal of 
disapproval from earnest persons who thought it was not a good 
thing for growing boys to read. They felt that WALLINGFoRD’s joy- 
ous path through a world of victims of his smartness had a tendency 
to set up false ethical standards. It put a premium on short cuts and 
led unthinking youths into the delusion that there might be permanent 
satisfaction in getting rich quick through devious ways. It is probably 
a valid objection to WALLINGrorD. For our mature selves we distinguish 
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between the characters in fiction that we like and those whose couduct 
we upprove. We, too, like Mr. Cupsrer’s Sam with the ginger-colored 
hair, but we confess to an unregenerate preference for WALLINGroRD. 


Incidentally— 
T HAS-BEEN A LONG TIME since we read a good new story 
of the love of a young man for a girl. Isn't this sort of story 
written any more? We should like to get hold of some. 
The $25,000 Hen—When ? 
ND RESUMING THE SUBJECT of May Rilma, the $25,000 cow, 
let us who think of a setting hen’s time as the synonym of negli- 
gibility contemplate for a moment the possibility of a $25,000 hen. 
The average hen puts in so 


The New Justice 
EXT TO BEING PRESIDENT, the greatest achievable dignity 
in the United States is to be a Justice of the Supreme Court. 
That office is dignified largely because a long line of high-minded men 
have held it in honor and filled it worthily. Probably the first thought 
Which comes to a newly appointed justice, if he has imagination, is 
the burden put upon his conscience, not to let his conduct take any- 
thing from the accumulated traditions and dignity of the seat in which 
he is to spend a few brief years before he passes on. Mr. McReyNnoups 
has a conscience equal to much more strain than is likely ever te be 
put upon it. The qualities that have been most apparent in his pub- 
lic career are conscieutiousness, devotion to principle, a disposition 
io stand all the more ruggedly by his convictions in proportion as 
that stand is likely to cost 





much of her time clucking, 
setting, molting, and other- 
wise restricting output that 
she does pretty well if she 
lavs us her ten dozen eggs a 
vear. But turn now to the 
prize hen of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 
which has established a_rec- 
ord of 303 a vear. What shall 
we say of her worth? To the 
uninitiated it might seem ob- 
vious that she is worth the 
difference between 120 eggs a 
year and 303 eggs a year, or, 
say, $3.75 per annum for, say, 
three vears—for a hen does 
not live alway—or, not to put 
too fine a point upon it, $10 
or $11 more than the less effi- 
cient biddy. But this would 
be an abysmal error—for out 
of their total production the 





him discomfort. He comes to 
his office at a time when just 
that quality, the willingness 
to endure unpopularity, may 
be extremely valuable to the 
nation. His appointment is a 
credit to President WILSON. 


The Late Pope 
AGESTLE AND LOVELY 


old man whose soul had 
heen washed wholly pure by 
long years of abstinence, self- 
restraint, high thinking, and 
a sort of right living which 
was not merely a serene free- 
dom from worldliness, but was 
a determined contest to be 
more perfect each day than 
the last. <A life that makes 
the most blameless of worldly 
careers seem ignoble. Its re- 
wards were what he would 





keep of hens must be paid 

and all this surplus is profit. 
And is this all? Nay, nay! 
Dr. Raymonp Peart of the 





More Nature Faking? 


Cartoon by F. G. Cooper 


most have wished, and were 
adequate. Many millions of 
people, of many tongues and 
many colors, thought of him 








Maine Experiment Station 

has proved that, while the ability and disposition to lay a common 
union-scale output of eggs goes with every hen, supreme talent along 
this line is inherited in a peculiar sex-linked manner. The Oregon 
hen’s 300-egg capacity would not descend to her daughters, but to 
her granddaughters through her sons. It is obvious that if one 
could place one of these sons at the head of a flock of consorts 
able to keep house and lay eggs as his mother used to do, the 
chicks would inherit egg ‘genius instead of egg talent from both 
sides of the house, and, after the heredity had been steadied by 
line breeding for a few generations, we should have a breed of 300- 
egg hens. Now the State of Iowa alone has more than 20,000,000 
hens. An increase in the profits per hen of $3 a year would mean 
$60,000,000 more egg money to Iowa than she now receives, and she 
leads all the States in that respect, we believe, already. And the 
Oregon hen, if she could be used to establish the 300-egg breed, would 
do her half at least of the job of giving one State in the Union an 
increase in annual income of $60,000,000, and all other States and for 
eign nations in proportion. Wouldn't she be worth $25,000? We pause 
for a reply, and for our readers to rally—merely observing in conelu- 
sion that the real men of the day seem to be these agricultural experts. 


Keep Our Money at Home 

HE REFUSAL TO APPROVE a loan from American bankers 

to one of the belligerents was indifferent law but sound com- 
mon sense. It is characteristic of Bryan’s homely mind to have 
arrived at the right result by the wrong method of thinking. He 
put the disapproval on the ground that it would have violated neu- 
trality. That is nonsense. It is no more wrong to sell credit to a 
belligerent than to sell wheat. But we ought to keep our money 
att home. A dollar can’t be in two places at the same time. Tt 
cat be in Europe paying a soldier to kill and in America paving 
a laborer to lay ties on a new railroad. The latter is the best 
place for all the dollars we have. 








LPs? 


whenever they retlected upon 
the better part of themselves, and associated him with all their 
hopes of a happy and sinless future. 


Abolishing the Small Towns 
HE ATCHISON (KAS.) “GLOBE” has evolved this principle 
of classification : 
A small town is one in which a silk hat attracts as much attention as the 
fire department. 
It is just as we thought—there are no small towns in this country. 
The United States has nothing but cities. Kansas proves it. 


Belief 


—— SCHOOL CHILDREN in New York object to singing certain 
songs because they imply a religious belief. Says a newspaper: 
Half of the older ones insisted that they didn’t believe in any religion. 
“T don’t believe in no religion.” said one boy. “And if you go down the street 
you will find lots more who don’t either.” “That’s it.” put in a girl. “We don’t 
go in for any religion, for we don’t know where we go when we die.” 
This pathetic childish materialism may perhaps be blamed on New 
York’s cosmopolitanism and the consequent high death rate among 
traditions. Yet many older persons no doubt use the same logic and 
explain that they don’t believe “because they don’t know where they 
go when they die.” In the meantime, however, we are all living. Too 
much emphasis used to be placed on the part of death in religion: 
religion as a living faith is what sane men focus on to-day. Call your 
religion what vou like—but believe—and then prove it somehow. Faith 
in man is good: faith in both man and the Son of Man, better. A life 
bounded by self is a tragedy for the individual and a curse for the mass. 
It is bad poliev and worse science. Civilization without belief 
is no more thinkable than lighthouse building without stone or sky- 
seraper construction without steel. The man who does not believe is 
out of fune internally and externally—in town and country—on the 
street and in the forest. Happily, the school children who do not 
believe have plenty of time left. Experience is a good teacher. 
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ngland Goes to War 





HE “one bright spot” Sir Edward 
Grey declared to be Ireland. ‘There- 
fore a Hibernian paradox is apt. 
The calmest spot is near the center 
of the explosion! As I recall the state of things and 
of minds in New York at the outbreak of the Spanish 
American War, there was an excitement unending 
xreater than on election night, and a tension yore 
exripping than in the panic of ‘98. Comparatively, 
that war was a skirmish. This! No man can foretell. 
And yet there is a quiet, dogged calmness unbe 
lievable. But let no one think that the people fail to 
comprehend what they are up against. For a week 
before the declaration of war the English papers set 
forth every possible angle of the impending conflict. 
It was not yellow journalism—it was unemotion- 
ally tragic. “The blackest day the city [the 
financial district] has known for more than 
twenty years,” wrote a member of 
Lloyd’s on July 30. Failures were 
numerous. Then, for the first time 
in its history, came the closing of , 
the London Stock Exchange. 
Next the bank rate went higher 
than ever before in the memory 
of the oldest financiers. The 
banks closed Saturday noon, 
intending to open Tuesday 
after the August bank holi- 
day, but, as it turned out, 
to remain closed for al- 
most a week. Then—that 
same day—gold and silver 
took wings, seemingly. A 
five-pound Bank of England 
note, legal tender, was less 
useful than one’s personal 
check. Up to the hour of the 
declaration of war against %* 
Germany the attitude of the Eng- Y% 
lish irritated me. They gave no e. 
signs of a proper realization of “i \ 
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what was threatening. Their atti- Vy. 
“My 
tude became so exasperating on the % 
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morning of the bank holiday that I began ig 
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that great public work with curiosity, and lo! fringing 
the walk were Londoners supervising this bit of re 
paving! Somehow the homely incident typified the 
universal calm. 

France, Germany, Austria, and Russia are under 
military rule. But democratic England, at this writing, 
continues under civil authority. The Government, we 
read in the press, has taken over the railroads. But 
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That swinging air will be the popular bat 


By Henry Beach Needham tle hymn with the volunteers in this great 


struggle. Over here it is called “The Red, 
White, and Blue’—not “Columbia”; but the 
air is the same and the chorus much the same. And 
the English-speaking people of America, unless thei: 
sentiments are swayed by a contrary allegiance, will no 
doubt be singing the chorus, “Three cheers for the red, 
white, and blue,” to hearten the forces of civilization ! 
The calm of the Briton is first of all racial. Who 
are the English? Unrelenting Saxons, who, though 
conquered in turn by Angles, Danes, and Normais. 
finally swallowed up all three, and imposed their lan 
vuage, their customs, and their institutions upon the 
quondam invaders. Or,as Price Collier so admirably 
answered the question, Who are the English, what 
are the English? “They are Saxons, who love 
the land, who love their liberty, and whose 
sole claim togenius is their common sense." 
%, To this might be added in our vernacu- 
“y, lar: You can defeat ’em, but you 
can’t lick ‘em. 
As they fought for their liberty, 
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y, so they fought in the world for 
MY * . e808 ‘ 
4, their own brand of civilization, 


and with one notable excep- 
tion, which modesty pre 
vents us mentioning, they 
fought successfully in the 
long run. They haven't 
forgotten their victories. 
Not that they boast of 
them, for they don’t, but 
they expect you to remem 
ber how and when they con 
Y quered. This record in bat- 
Y tlhe, if not brilliant altogether, 
44g is surely overwhelmingly per 
. YU sistent. Which necessarily im 
t4~ warts calm. 
VA Then the life they lead, and have 
oO always led—so much of it in the 
Ay je open air, and with such a consistent 
Vi measure of hardening exercise, naturally 
They have health, 
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jb ssives: them confidence. 
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to talk. I was vividly reminded of the play, “s ya they have rare staying qualities, and the pos 
written by an English army officer, and produced Olli: fl session of this breeds courage and coolness 
not only in London but in the United States, entitled, Ullyy, a rue And in this crisis they are calm, for another and 
“An Englishman’s Home.” It was a call to arm—to Way ae yl greater reason still, because they have decided 


make ready; it was a tragic commentary on unpre- 
paredness. And I believe that I saw around me this 
play—in the life. (As a matter of fact, the English 
are most excellently prepared.) 

The first scene, if you remember, emphasized the 
Englishman’s participation and absorbing interest in 
sports and games, There was the first-born, a young 
man in his twenties, talking football, nothing else, and 
poking fun at his future brother-in-law, who had 
foolishly joined the Yeomanry. At the close of the 
scene the John-Bullish father grabs the sticks from 
his youngest and shows him how to play that silly 
spool game—Diabolo! Then appear the German 
soldiers. At the end the Englishman, his family killed 
or in flight, finally roused to fighting mettle, seizes a 


gun in defense of his home—and is shot down. 


The Steady-Going Englishman 
INTIMATED that I could not help recalling this 
I play. The Englishman and his wife and his cool 
headed son took my talk calmly. It didn’t annoy 


them—it didn’t influence them in the slightest. They 
went to the Goodwood races just the same. They 


played their games. They did as they were accustomed 
to do, which meant that they exercised as much as 
they could in the open air. They were fit, and they 
kept themselves fit. And they didn’t worry. 

With the newspaper headings like, “On the Brink,” 
“War in the Balance,” and “Greatest Conflict in His- 
tory Threatened,” staring them in the face, the Eng 
lish remained unexcited. They kept their heads. They 
didn’t run round in circles. They waited until by the 
King’s proclamation they were called out, then they 
headed for their “depots” soberly but coolly. It was 
the best lesson in reserve I ever hope to have. 

If. ignorant of a state of war, you dropped into 
London to-day, you would find it practically ro differ 
ent from what it was on your last visit. Around Buck- 
ingham l’alace and in front of the War Office there are 
crowds, and cheers are occasionally heard, but other- 
wise London moves majestically along as usual. Ter- 
haps you would see more soldier men than normally 
wn the sidewalks—stared at with a greater interest: 
but in other respects it’s the same substantial London. 

In the vicinity of the big hotels they were repaving 
one side of the Strand. It was the day after the 
declaration of war. The smell of the cedar blocks 
took me back to the first paving of Cottage Grove 
Avenue, Chicago, when I was a boy. I had watched 
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‘Nothing hysterical, and no grumbling,’’ says Mr. 
Needham. ‘‘The men went willingly, uncomplain- 
ingly... to perform a service rightly expected of them’’ 
trains run on schedule with surprisingly little delay 
considering the added burden of military transport 
In beautiful Surrey, forty miles from London, in the 
never-bustling town of Haslemere, the realization of 
war did not come until the King’s proclamation. Le 
fore, residents went to the railroad station for the 
latest news in the afternoon papers, and the intelli 
gence thus gained, after unwonted crowding at the 
news stand, was discussed among them without temper 
as they returned to their shops or their homes. Tut 
the new interest in public affairs didn't at all ruffle 
the tranquillity of life in “Peaceful Valley,” as Hasle 
mere, nestling among the hills high above sea leve! 

might be called. 
But on August 4 


was posted on the town hall the King’s proclama- 


tion. This royal command called out the reservists, 
also the Territorials—volunteers or militia. It was 
about six o’clock in the evening when the important 
notice went up. Everybody in town read it. The pro 
prietress of the White Horse Hotel, where I was domi 
ciled, sent her son Billie, aged nine, to “read every word 
of it.’ Because, she told him, “some day you will want 
to remember you read the King’s proclamation.” 

At the edge of the cluster of Britons who were sud 
denly called to arms I studied the faces and listened 
to the talk. From the look of them they might have 


been reading a notice relating to the payment of the 


dog tax. And their comment was disappointingly com 
monplace; nothing the least heroic about it—no “For 
God, King, and Country.” 

“That's you, John,” or “We'll start for the depot to 
night,” were average remarks. Nothing hysterical, and 
no grumbling. The men went willingly, uncomplain 
inglyv—more than that—to perform a service rightly 
expected of them. T wonder if the same spirit gen 
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erally moves conscripts? 


He Sticks to Type, this Britisher 


BOUT nine o’clock a number of Territorials cath 
ered in the “King’s Arms,” and singing began 


What was that familiar air, those stirring Amer- 


ican words? “Three cheers for the red, white, and 
blue! No wonder I was thrilled. 


” 


the day “our” war began—there 


hurled 
Their truly rep 
Government—of 
which the world presents no fair equal—has gone to 
war when every chance for peace failed. There wus 
no “speech from the throne” insisting upon warlike 
measures and hinting vaguely at obligations which 
There 


was no “executive session” to consider business of state 


issues for themselves. No autocracy has 
the English into international strife. 


resentative and quickly responsive 


were pressing but which could not be disclosed. 


in secret. 

Every step of the way 
less publicity.” Everything was open and aboveboard 
and wonderfully impressive. 


there was indeed = “piti 


The clear and convincing speech of Sir Edward 
(irey was instantly received with general approval 
acclaim from all parties 
utterance of the Vrime Min 
ister—a speech bound to live in history: for Mr. 
Asquith made it certain to Englishmen and to the 
enthusiastic colonists everywhere that the sword has 
been drawn “in defense of principles which are vital 
to our civilization.” 


The Spartans of 1914 


Tt te are answering, the unmarried young BEng 
lishmen between eighteen and thirty, enlisting 

quietly and calmly, without a particle of heroics 
If you look for heartbreaking human-interest stories 
over here, you don't find them. What I am going to 
tell is—well, it’s English. 

There is a young man in town, a clerk in a bank. 
who is in his early twenties. He is an only son, and 
Yesterday she left her home 
and visited the town, and she and her son had after 
In the parlor of the inn, when 
was over. TI learned that the lad was try 


There was ungrudging 


for the statesmanly 


his mother is a widow. 


hoon tea together, 
the “rite” 
ing to get in the cycle corps—at any event was sure 
to enlist. 

“How you must hate to have him go,” said Mrs. 
Reade, the proprietress, to the old lady. 


“That's why I came down here to-day—to make sure 


that he was going.” replied the old lady firmly. “He 
would be no son of mine if he did't wart” And she 


added 
“Mrs 
hospital, I want you to send for me at once. 
instantly and nurse.” 
Not Spartan—Saxon! 
sistent purpose ; 


Reade, if this hotel is commandeered for a 
I'll come 


Unrelenting, persistent, con 


quiet, dogged calmness—that's all 
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The Business Man’s 


N ESTIMATING the effect of the 
Kuropean war T can speak only 
in terms of true business activity 
Il dv not know how speculative 
enterprise will be affected. I speak 
from the standpoint of the man who 
buys and sells goods—the man who makes commodities 
and puts them on the market. 

From this point of view the United States is in the 
position of one of four great competing concerns when 
the other three have shut down. England, Germany, 
I'rance, and the United States are the four great com 
petitors for the world’s business. They are the four 
mammoth industrial and commercial units of the world, 
and three of them have shut down. 

The result must be a transference to the fourth unit 
of most of the demand for goods formerly 


pportunity : 


By A. W. Shaw 


Editor of “ System” 


field for the ingenuity of American business. For in- 
stance, our finer book paper is made with German sul- 
phite and English clay. It is perfectly possible to find 
an acceptable substitute. Mr. Edison said yesterday 
that if the war keeps on, all the moving-picture shows 
will stop, but they won't. The supply of horsehide 


able for them to be busy on this line. 
It was too cheap and easy to get dyes 
from abroad. But now our chemists 
going to throw real Yankee 
emergency energy into this and a hun- 
dred similar problems, and I, for one. 
dou't worry about the outcome. 

To say that we have never done a thing is not the 
sume by any means as saying we cannot do it. This is 
a very important thing to be borne in mind when we 
are tempted to be discouraged by reports of trade con- 
ditions. In 1913 we imported nearly $13,000,000 worth 
of coal and tar preparations. It is said that we can’t 
supply this demand. Now, does anybody really be- 
lieve that American business men are going to fold 
their hands and watch $13,000,000 worth of any kind 

of demand go begging? Hardly. Well, then. 





supplied by the other three, and, in addition, 
the demand for goods needed by the other 
three themselves, since they have now be 
come nonproducing consumers, 

This is exactly what will happen in this 
country if the war is prolonged. In spite of 
all apparent hindrances and difficulties like 
the interruption of shipping and complexities 
of finance and trade relations, we can make 
the safe fundamental generalization that the 
nations must turn to us to supply their wants. 

No country was ever in better shape to 
meet extraordinary demands. We have bumper 
crops, insuring an abundant food supply that 
will command good prices, and this in turn 
goes far to insure stability for the effective 
purchasing power of the American people. 
Another factor insuring our purchasing power 
is that the .emand finds us in a period of con 
traction. Merchandising and production have 
heen on a hand-to-mouth basis with us lately. 
There are no large stocks or oversupplies. 
This guarantees that the wheels will have to 
keep moving right along: it guarantees steady 
domestic buying, which in turn guarantees 
an important basic demand as a foundation 
for the new demands fronr abroad. 


Getting Along Without Our Imports 


OW to take advantage of this situation 
N the business man, it seems to me, must 

first analyze the normal American de- 
mand for American-made goods, and over 
against this he must set off for special con- 
sideration the American demand for goods 
that are, in whole or part, foreign made. He 
must Canvass our imports, and then bend al! 
his energy to seeing how much of this latter 
demand can be diverted (1) to American sup 
ply of similar goods and (2) to American 
supply of substitute goods. Here in a nutshell 
is the business man’s opportunity. Let us see what it 
means. For instance, in 1918 we imported $5,000,000 
worth of macaroni. We make a first-rate line of maca- 
roni here, and by proper effort we can divert that 
$5,000,000 item to the American supply. We imported 
a million-dollar item in mineral water which can be 
easily diverted. We imported nearly $5,000,000 worth 
of champagne and $6,000,000 of still wines, and there is 
scarcely an acre in the United States that will not 
grow grapes. I put down here a very short list of the 
value in round numbers of our 1913 imports in goods 
that can be supplied identically by home industry : 





$22,000,000 
31,000,000 
13,000,000 


Linens . 
Laces, lace goods, ete. 


Cotton wear 


Handkerchiefs » -« «@ «2 @ * 2,000,000 
Pig iron 6,000,000 
Wire 6,000,000 
Cheese... 9,000,000 
Olive oil 6,000,000 
Beet sugar $,000,000 
Rice meal 2 000,000 


2,000,000 
3,000,000 
8,000,000 
4.000.000 


Buttons a 
Clocks and watches . 
Copper . ‘ 
Cotton thread . 


These are a very few of the immense number of 
items that can be diverted to the American supply. We 
even imported half a million dollars’ worth of lead 
pencils in 1913. Every one of these items represents 
a golden harvest for American business. Within a 
week of the outbreak of the war John Wanamaker had 
an advertisement in the New York papers, stating that 
he was already arranging with American manufac 
turers to supply him with the goods cut off from im 
portation. 

There is another immense number of items which 
can be diverted by substitution. The discovery and 
promotion of effective substitutes offers a limitless 





The Opportunist 


“I’m very sorry, madam. 
card; perhaps I can be of service to you’”’ 


Here is my 


Cartoon by F. G. Cooper 


covers for baseballs is showing signs of running short. 
but we will not stop playing baseball. American re- 
sourcefulness will rise to every occasion, and in many 
cases the substitute will be so effective that when im 
ports are resumed it will have the market. 

It must be remembered that outside the bare neces- 
sities of life every commodity is in competition not 
only with other commodities of the same order, but 
with all gratifications that may be had at about the 
same price. Thus a bottle of imported champagne, for 
instance, is in competition with opera tickets and silk 
stockings. It may be, therefore, that the word “im- 
ported” may lose some of its glamour after this war is 
over and cease to be as great a factor in gratification. 
The American consumer may decide that he would 
rather have his homemade substitute plus an exten 
sion of his purchasing power. He would rather have 
a bottle of American champagne plus an opera ticket 
than foreign champagne plus the satisfaction of look- 
ing at the label. 


Home-Grown Talent 


ANY of the predictions of disaster seem to me to 
M be made without realization that there has 

never been a pressing demand on American 
genius and ingenuity in these directions. For instance, 
a man in the woolen-cloth trade told me last week that 
there was no chance for his industry because it was 
impossible to get dyes. We imported in 1915 alizarin 
dyes to the value of nearly $2,000,000. When I asked 
him why we could not produce these in America, he 
said we did not have the chemists. This is absurd. 
We have as clever chemists as there are anywhere. 
The truth is that it has never been particularly protita- 


if we don’t believe it, what is the use of talk- 
ing as though we did? 


The Yankee Mind 


HERE will be a good many readjust- 

ments, but every one of them will re- 

act to the permanent advantage of 
American business. There is nothing about 
them to cause despondency. Take the trade 
in novelties, for instance. I read the other 
day a long piece about the hard luck of the 
importer and how he will inevitably have to 
zo out of business. Not if he is a real live 
Yankee. Look at it: We imported $7,000,000 
worth of toys in 19153—just the one item of 
toys. What that importer will do is to get 
some designs of his own, hustle around and 
find somebody to make them up for him, and 
then go out after his slice of that $7,000,000 
worth of business. People who see calamity 
ahead seem to think American business men 
have no adaptive power and no initiative, 
whereas we are particularly strong in both. 
The whole history of American business 
proves that we are the people who are really 
trained in emergencies and therefore best 
qualified to meet the very condition that con- 
fronts us now. 

We are in the position among the nations 
now that New England was in among the 
warring States fifty years ago. The labor 
market was close; the demand for commodi- 
ties was heavy. There was an immense 
stimulation put on ingenuity and inventive 
genius, largely in the direction of automatic 
or semiautomatic labor-saving machinery to 
take the place of the workers who had gone 
to war. In consequence there were more pat- 
ents issued at Washington during the Civil 
War than in all the preceding years of our 
history. 

During the fifteen years of the Napoleonic Wars our 
foreign trade increased over 450 per cent, forging 
ahead at the rate of $7,000,000 gain a year. It must 
he remembered, too, that this business was largely in 
the mere carrying trade. We exported little foodstuffs 
and manufactures because we were not equipped for 
it; whereas our equipment as carriers was exceptional. 
Now it is the other way round. We have an adequate 
agricultural and industrial development and very lit- 
tle equipment as export carriers. 


Our Lack of a Merchant Marine 


OME people see in this latter fact an inhibition on 
S prosperity which is not evident to me. How are we 

going to reap European war prices for our food- 
stuffs, they ask, if we cannot ship the crops for lack 
of American carriers? 

In my judgment it is even a little better for us if we 
cannot unload our crops over there too fast. If we do, 
no doubt we will get fancy prices. But if we cannot 
ship them and have to keep them here, they will sell 
at normal prices and keep the cost of our own living 
well in hand. It is the old story of the two farmers: 
one sold his corn crop outright, while the other fed his 
corn to the pigs and then sold the pigs. It is more 
advantageous, in other words, to dispose of our food 
products at a cheap rate to feed men who are busy 
making goods and then sell the goods. Cheap food, 
plus a tight labor market caused by a big demand, 
comes pretty near being an economic ideal. So I be 
lieve the temporary inhibition on large food-supply 
shipments will work far more to our advantage than 
our disadvantage. 

Predictions of trouble for certain industries also 
seem to make the mistake of regarding those indus- 
tries as set off entirely by themselves and not as 
affected by a strong derived demand from other indus- 
tries. An emergency demand for textiles, for instance, 
of the magnitude that is bound to come from the war- 
(Continued on page 27) 





ring nations’ necessities, 
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Husbandry Lags and eet 


HE German infantry, in the photograph yard and hurried « 
above, on the march in Alsace, the scene 
of much of the hardest fighting in the European 
war, is only a part of the story. The rest is 
told by the inanimate objects. The farmer has 
unhitched his team from the wagon in the barn- 


barn loft. 
tramples under 
of thousands of 
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ON ITS WAY TO JOIN THE FRANCO-BELGIAN FORCES the British kB ll army moved with clockwork precision. 


some of the English soldiers were waiting at Westminster Abbey, London, 
ships. Their arrival was the occasion for an enthusiastic demonstration. 


out taking time to pitch the load of hay into the 
And in his absence the farm becomes 
a highway for an army, 
foot. 
others 
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Stalks in the Wake of Europe's War 


ff to join his regiment with- Russia, Belgium, England, and 
the seven nations involved we to 
press, is left to the care of women and chil- 
dren and old men. Crops are perishing in the 
fields from lack of laborers, and Europe is al 
ready clamoring for American food products. 


Servia, France, 


ius go 
which cares not what it 
like hundreds 
Austria, 


This farm, 
in Germany, 


Vib 
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The snapshot above was taken as 
for orders to sail for France. They crossed the channel under close guard of war- 
The French officers and soldiers and the populace greeted them with cheers for England 
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\\ But They Came Too Late 
Y 
4 P. Belgi 
4 to Frotect Belgium 
Y 
Y . ‘ ’ 
Y HE photograph above, reproduced by CoLuiEr’s 
4 exclusively, shows a part of the English army 
j Y under General French as it was marching from 
Gi % Havre, just after landing on French soil to join 
4} \iJ the other allies at the front. In the large snap 
7 \ Y shot below is seen a regiment of French infantry. 
7 \ Z headed by its brass band, passing through a village 
| Z on the way to General Joffre’s battle line. The 
Z swiftness with which the French and English forces 
L 
y mobilized has not been questioned, but many close 
Y observers of the war 
i Y 


are uncertain as to whether 
the two larger allies did all they could to pro 
tect Belgium. French and British military au 
thorities maintain that their armies were held back 
17% for strategical reasons, 
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and that in the long run 
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England’s Nightmare—A_  __ 
German Invasion ] 


( NE of the greatest calamities an Eng 
lishman can imagine is 





a German in 
vasion of his country. It almost makes 
him shudder to think of the Kaiser’s forces 
marching into London as the Prussians 
marched into Paris in 1871, because he 
knows that that would be England’s crown 
ing humiliation. 





And to make sure that the 
Giermans are not going to effect 





a landing 
at some out-of-the-way point, the Govern 
ment has placed an especially large number 
of lookouts along the coast to watch for 
possible invaders. The man in the oval 
is stationed on a promontory overlooking 
the Channel, not far from 
many would have to drive the = allies 
from northern France and cripple the 
French and English navies before the 
Kaiser would attempt to throw an army 
across the Channel in 
London o 





London. Ger 


an effort to take 
any other part of the United 
Kingdom. At the 





hour we go to press 
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German aircraft are the only immediate 
menace to life and property in England. The 


enthusiasm of Joffre’s army as it marched to the front was like that of the Old Guard as it followed Napoleon 
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Hinkey’s Assignment 
will 


ITHIN the next few days Frank Hinkey 

W inaugurate the Blue mobilization for 1914. 

The Silent One in all his historic football 
career never faced a harder job. It is up to him to 
revive the old Yale tradition of victory. He takes 
charge after several lean Yale years. And beyond 
him wait Harvard, Princeton, and Washington and 
Jefferson, with three of the best teams they have ever 
known—three formidable machines. To say nothing 
of Colgate and Notre Dame who carry possibilities of 
power and who are coming to strike hard at any 
vulnerable spot in sight. It will take a first-class 
machine to escape at least three defeats—and some- 
thing more than a first-class machine to roll back 
Nassau and Cambridge. Both have old revenges to 
establish from the Hinkey barb buried in their sys- 
tems over twenty years ago. 

And if Hinkey, with the war schedule he has to face, 
ean lift Yale back to the crest, he will be a greater 
coach than he was an end—and no better end ever 
repulsed an assault. 


The Old Cub Shadou 


OR five campaigns, from 1!44) through 1910, the 
F shadow of the old Cub machine fell athwart 
the Giants. 

In 1911 it was thought around Manhattan Isle that 
this once dreaded shadow had been eliminated for good. 
When Chance, Tinker, and 
Evers passed from Chicago 


ranks in turn, the Cub 
spell was thought to be 


ended for good and-all. 
But there is still a sable 
section of the old Cub 
shadow above Giant pen- 
nant dreams. Through the 
closing days of August, the 
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Pickup 
By Grantland Rice 


sufticiently to make it interesting at least. We beat 
them at court tennis and at rowing—they beat us 
at relay racing. golf, polo, boxing, and tennis. Young 
Jay Gould and the Harvard second crew. saved us 
from total annihilation. And all this in a 
where we expected to glide gently along with only a 
check or two here and there to show that a competi- 
tion was established in a minor way. 

On top of which we have no alibis to offer. In each 
instance our best was beaten—and our best trained 
to the hour for the battle ahead. It was not through 
carelessness nor through overconfidence. No one 
could have made keener preparation than our Messrs. 
Travers, Ouimet, Evans, McLoughlin, Williams, 
Ritchie, or the others submerged by an unexpected 
landslide. 

We merely lacked the material to meet such people 
as Brookes, Wilding, Captain Cheape, Larry Jenkins, 
Arnold Jackson, and several others that the British 
Empire was able to put into the field. 

Of the seven leading events, four were fought out 
here and but three across the water, so even this alibi 


season 





is denied us. 

They came to our shores on four and 
took away three trophies. We invaded their land three 
times and achieved but one scalp. 

In the three leading internationals—polo, golf, and 
tennis—we failed to-hold a cup. Our main solace 
was that Mr. McLoughlin, by beating Anthony Wild- 
ing and Norman Brookes in 6 sets to 1, proved him- 
self to be the greatest 
tennis player alive. But 
that wasn’t enough to save 
the Davis Cup a 12,000- 
mile journey to rest again 
under the flickering light 
of the Southern Cross. 

In conclusion it might be 
whispered that if any coun- 
try could afford an offyear, 


occasions 





one club snarling at Giant 

heels—with its hot breath blistering the back of Giant 
necks—was Boston. And in the ranks the main soul 
of the Boston uprising was Johnny Evers. Batting 
with deadly timeliness around .300 and fielding with 
all his pristine brilliancy, the renowned Trojaa, who 
ten years ago declared an eternal vendetta against the 
Giants, stood again as one of the main obstacles to 
New York’s success. Outside of Stallings there was no 
greater factor in miraculous success. In 
spite of the many crushing blows that he had re- 
ceived from the mailed fist of Fate, Evers was again 
happy in the thought that*he was able to help harass 
the leaders, even if not to help in actually crushing 
them again to earth. 

The old Cub shadow had drifted away for a while 
and shifted its position. After long absence it rose 
again in a new quarter. But it has still been casting 
gloom over the sweep of Giant dreams—dreams that 
embraced a fourth successive pennant with the battle 
over, by September. 


The International Summing Up 


soston'’s 


Games won lost pct. 
John Bull . ooo ccececceeccees 7 5 2 «.714 
Uncle Sam . ... scccccccscese 7 2 5.286 


ERE at the end of another vanished summer we 
H are able at last to take up the international 
summary and break the bitter news. 

Accustomed as he was to dine upon Lion’s flesh 
gear after year, the famished and startled Eagle has 
flown to his bleak eyrie to think it over—and plan for 
revenge. 

We all knew that sport, at its best, was a bit un 
certain—but we thought there might be a limit. Ap- 
parently there isn’t. 

Out of seven starts our Uncle Samuel winds up with 
a record of two victories and seven defeats for a per- 
centage of .286—a percentage that eveu Yanks, 
Browns, Reds, or Dodgers at their worst would have 
considered raw. 

Out of seven starts, John Bull emerges with five 
victories and two defeats for a mark of .714—esti- 
mable figures even for the Mackmen to shoot at. 

And only nine months ago, after a surfeit of tri- 
umphs, we were extending deep sympathy to our 
rivals across the sea and hoping they might brace up 


it was the United States, 
and that England is deserving of immense congratu 
lation for emerging so suddenly and swiftly from the 
rut and fighting her way back again to the top. 


Beyond the Score 


Who shall say when the Game is done 
What man lost and what man won? 


Who shall say that the victim fought 
With smaller courage for his part? 
Who shall say that the victor wrought 
With braver soul and finer heart? 


Who shall say that the gleaming stars, 
Radiant on the winner's scroll, 

Will shine more brightly than the scars 
Of him who fought to a hopeless goal? 


Who shall say when the Game is done 
What man lost and what man won? 


World Series Chatter 


ATE August records show that the Mackmen are 
L: batting just a trifle more robustly this season 
than last. That they are just a trifle steadier 
in the field. That they are getting just a bit surer 
pitching. And if needed there is a chance that Jack 
Coombs will be able to render assistance to Bender 
and Plank—who have averaged S wins out of 10 
starts. Outside of which there is every reason in the 
world for Athletic followers to be intensely depressed 
over the World Series outcome. 


The Next Campaign 
UST how deeply the European war will cut into the 
international program of sportive competition no 
man can say. It will 
certainly produce a lull for 
time to But 
when “no braying horn nor 
dawn 
and the 


sole come, 
screaming fife at 
shall call to arms” 
feast of vulture and wolf 
is over, this country will 
be more than ready to 
start back after 
its captured trophies. 

The United States of 


some of 









America has been on top too long to relish a habi 
tat in place. At tennis, and golf es 
pecially, America will make a determined onslaught. 
By the time the next date is set we will have a 
new polo arrangement—with the promise of bril- 
liant aid for Maurice McLoughlin in pursuit of the 
Davis Cup. 

There are young stars coming on along all lines and 
it isn’t likely that America will lack material—nor 
that she will rest content in second place. Too much 
victory produces a lack of interest—and of energy. 
The late campaign will add to the keenness of future 
internationals—and will produce thrills that were 
never known before when victory taken for 
granted in advance. 


The Duffer Exclaims 


Conversation is veration: 


second polo, 


wits 


A stymie brings a frown; 
A putt for a three so startics me 
That I seldom get it down. 


Considerable Corpse 


UST as the Feds were supposed to be disintegrat- 
J ing and ready to blow apart, they step out and 

annex Fielder Jones at a $50,000 tax for a three- 
year term 

The old White Sox leader has carried a number of 
specialties in his day, but them was ever 
closely associated with a corpse. 

Kither the Feds have come to stay for a while or 
their Mr. Gilmore could step out to-morrow and trade 
John D. Rockefeller a toothpick for a lumber yard. 


Short Marches 


Biblical quotation in the 


none of 


Boston 


The 
to-day is said to be this—“The last shall be first.” 


favorite camp 


In summing up Mathewson’s eight defeats up through 
fugust a keen-eyed critic discovered that he had 
lost one game to the Cardinals, one to the 


Braves, and six to the Giants. 


The game of war knows but one official score keeper. 


His name is Vulture. 


R. Burns vs. G. Stallings 
, ] SHE late Mr. Burns may have been a greater 
poet than Mr. George Stallings of the Boston 
Braves, but we doubt if he would have made 
as able a baseball leader. 
When harassed by a slump, as we recall the lines, 
Mr. Burns had about the following to say: 
“Och—thou art blest compared with me 
The present only toucheth thee 
But backward now I cast my e'e 
On prospects drear; 
And forward, though T cannot see, 
I guess and fear.” 
On the first day of July Stallings, in casting his e’e 
backward, could ily look 
Boston defeat anc disaster. 


upon fourteen seasons of 


His present complications 


were even worse—for his club was a hopeless last. 
Yet, in looking forward, he neither “guessed nor 


feared.” He merely kept on fighting—with the result 
that the main baseball laurel for 1914 will go to him 
and his stalwart little clan, regardless of who may 
win a flag or the big October series. 

Such stalwart Braves have fur- 
game—but for hu 
They are shining examples to those 

and far out of the reach of fame. 
that for Willing to fight on, re- 


odds, it is 


uprisings as the 


nished are not only good for the 
manity as well. 

buried in the rut 
They 


prove those 
gardless of all 


never too late to start back 


np the hillside for the 
forest. They keep from 
fading out the pennant 


dream of those in the Game 
of Life who are tailenders 
and out of the = running. 
They show that for the en 
try who refuses to quit, 
the Promised Land is never 
out of reach, 
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France Marches Singing 


Continued from page 6 


euide the “militaires.” Reservists bound 
for Nancy and Bar-le-Duc, this way! 
or Méziéres and Laon, over there! At 
the gates ho but the mobilized 
may enter, not even a reporter provided 


one 


with a “coupe-fil,” adequate in ordinary 
times for a passage through the police 
lines. 

But to-day—-NO!!! aris is under 


High atop the station stands 
welcom 


martial law. 
the heroic statue of Strasbourg, 


ing the sons of France to her long. 
long, looked-for deliverance. 

In a constant stream the men come 
up—on foot, in taxicabs and fiacres, in 
carts and trams and Metro, and all 
their weeping families with them. But 
it is the men who are weeping now 
us well as the women. That’s where 


I caught the sharp, acrid Scent of war's 
first tragedy. 


Paris Is Out of Small Change 
NOTICED Webster pulling out his 
handkerchief to dry his eyes, and 
looked. TI saw a youth with a purple face 
and trembling mouth turn at the last mo- 
ment, tear off a little shoe from his 
baby, kiss it, kiss it, kiss it, stuff it into 


his sack—and go. Men were kissing 
men. 

Chocolates were handed over at the 
last moment, rings plucked off and 
pressed on lovers’ fingers. I saw one 
stupid-looking bourgeois take out his 


clasp knife and saw a lock of hair from 
an old lady's gray head. But there 
was little time for prolonged adieux;: 
to be late to the rendezvous meant dis 
grace, 

“Send me a pretzel from Berlin!” 
a girl of the streets; she gave a 
laugh, then down her rigid face the tears 
poured in streams. 


cried 
queer 


Wagonloads of ouvriers drove’ up 
with flags, singing. Sharp, bright. 
spick-and-span officers in blue and red 
and gold ‘and shapely legs and _ boots, 
with coquettish beards and eyeglasses, 
were very important now; everyone 
watched them. How languid and ele 
gant they were, how jauntily they tried 


conspicuousness ! 
the side 


to conceal their own 
Their saber tips clashed 
walk. Was it accidental? 

“Have a cigarette?’ Webster asked 
me. I one. “Got a match?’ 1 
looked in my pockets. Not a single one 

not even the abominable little sulphur 
affairs that workmen use We turned 
to ask a light of some ore-- who? No 
one was smoking. “Funny!” said Web 


took 


ster. So we walked about to find some 
one from whom to borrow a light. 
In all that throng, not one! What 


Simply, that nobody “had 
Money? Oh, ves. I could 
have borrowed a hundred frances easily 
enough? But a Not much. © The 
city was out of small change. 


The Wolf Is at the Door 

HAT was when first began to 

realize what a state of siege meant. 
Surely, war is hell if one cannot buy a 
package of cigarettes in Paris. But, for 
most of us, it was virtually true. For 
days we had begun to feel the stringency. 
We first heard rumors, then bank notes 
were refused at the cafés. Dy the first 


did it mean? 
the price.” 


sou? 


we 


day of mobilization everyone had become 
A fifty-centime piece looked as 
To have twents 


a miser. 
big as a silver dollar. 
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seven francs was affluence—to have five 
hundred, but in bills only, was beggary. 
One hated to buy a paper, much less a 


drink. 

The main question was whether or 
not we ought to lay in stocks of can- 
dles, wine, and sardines. 

I met a man from Chicago who had 


been carrying round twenty one-hun- 


dred-franc notes for two days and was 


still unshaved, 

Shutters Go Up 
HERE was much talk of the new 
fractional paper currency, the five 


and twenty franc notes that have lain so 
long in the treasury that the blue ink 
has changed to green. Prepared for such 
ul emergency as this, it was not until 
the second: day of mobilization that its 
issue was decided upon. We had seen 
pictures of the bills in the newspapers, 
but they were still inaccessible. On 
Monday there was a line of four abreast 
waiting before the Bank of France, ex- 
tending all the way round the Palais 
Royal clear to the Théatre Francais. 
Men and women spent the night there, 
holding their places. Well, it is bet- 
ter to without cigarettes than do 
that. 

It is better even to go without clean 
collars, to walk across the city, even to 
go thirsty. 

There's little need of money anyway, 
for the shops are closing rapidly, more 
und more daily. On the Rue de la Paix 
the jewelers have removed their precious 
and valuable articles from the 
windows. 

Shutters are going up all over town. 
Not a restaurant, café, bar, or tobacco 
shop is open anywhere near the Gare de 
Est even in the daytime. 


**A Bas les Allemands !’’ 

UT it is not only the going away of 

the men that has caused 
to stop. It is not even the scarcity of 
change. It is also the mobs. No shop 
with a German sign is now safe during 
the first days of the reaction against 
the Teutons. 

The crowds that paraded with 
tricolor, singing “La Marseillaise” 
shouting “To Berlin!’ have been aug- 
mented by the riffraff of the city, 
Apaches and hoodlums. More than once 
they have stopped at a Vienna bakery 


o 
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stones 
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or a Munich beer saloon and smashed 
the windows, broken the chairs, upset 
the tables, and emptied the beer into 
the street. In the Rue Montmartre a | 
Frenchman named Yarf has reversed 
the letters and changed his sign to | 
“Fray” to evade the mob. 

All over town now, wherever Rhine 
wines are sold or where Alsatian brands | 
ure advertised, one sees on the win- | 


dows the announcement: “Maison Fran- 
or “The patron is a sergeant of 


: ” 
(ise, 


the Territorials and has rejoined his 
regiment.” “Ici, tout, le monde est 
Francaise.” Indeed, many timid ones 


are not content with that, nor with the 


red, white, and blue placards: 
“Closed on Account of the Mobiliza- 
tion.” 
They have even pasted their 
\ military papers to the window, in 
\ token of loyalty and service; 
\. they have pasted up their cer- 
\ (Continued on page 26) 
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The crowds that paraded with the tricolor, singing ‘‘La Marseillaise’’ and shouting ‘‘To 
Berlin !’’ have been augmented by the riffraff of the city, Apaches and hoodlums 
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“Yes, 
the Campbell 


reputation 

certainly 
counts 
with 


me. 
“I feel that this 


reputation and the 

quality which has 

made it and the 

conscience behind 
them both—are 
maintained in every 
can of 


Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


“| know that it is always 
the same and always good 
—pure, appetizing, rich and 
above all thoroughly whole- 
some, 

“That is why I specify 
Campbell’s in buying to- 
mato soup. And that is 
why | always buy it by 
the dozen. 

“Why don’t you?” 

To prepare it as a Cream-of-tomato 
Simply heat the contents of the can 
and an equal quantity of milk separately. 
Bring them to the boiling-point but do 
not let them boil. When ready to serve 
take them from over the fire and pour 


the hot soup into the hot milk. This 
prevents curdling. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus 


Beef 


10c a can 


Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton Broth 
Ox Tail 

Pea 





Bouillon 





Celery 

Chicken 
Chicken-Gumbo 
(Okra) 

Clam Bouillon 





Pepper Pot 


Printanier 





Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 





Clam Chowder 
Consommé 


Julienne Vermicelli- Tomato 
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What will he do? 


What will the tense, crazy-nerved, 
doped weasel of a man do? Baby's cry 
calls the mother—baby, mother and this 
cruel, human vermin in a dark room 
that’s what burglary is. 

Are you ready—if the time should 
come—to do your duty by your burglar? 

Between you and the burglar there is 
but one law—a law which was old when 
the cave man followed it—your right to 
defend your home and family. The 


IvER JOHNSON 
Auaaie REVOLVER 


Automatic 


is safe—safe even if dropped —safe in nerv- 
ous hands, for its safety is automatic— 
part of the revolver—no levers or buttons 
to press —or forget. The only way it can 
be fired is by a long pull on the trigger. 

The final test—you can Hammer the 
Hammer. 

Equipped throughout with unbreak- 
able, permanent tension wire springs. 
$6.00— at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Dealers 

Send for our 82-page Book, bound in board 
covers, which tells all about Revolvers, Iver 


Johnson Champion Shot Guns, Bicycles and 
Motorcycles. 


nays 








ms, 










Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
146 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St, New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 











A PEERLESS CARD 


Just what the name implies—Peeriess, wv» pproa hed, 
unequaled, unrivaled, is .n accurate description of the 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 
Trey are more than a card: they are an eapression of pe sor 

ality, individuality. They are not only better, but they represent 
actual economy becan-e they eliminate waste. Bei g in book form, 
every card is used just when detache’. They are alwavs flat, 
unmarred and clean and of our 
all she edges are per 
fectly smooth and sharp. 
They can only be ap- 
preciated by being 
seen and used. 
Send today tor « 
sainple tab and 
detach the cards 
oue by one « 
you would use 

them. Their 

perfection 

will thrill, you. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 


Engravers, Piate Printers, Die Embosse:s 
Bxtablished 1857, 83-85 East Adams St., Chic.go 






















Genuine “ Edwards.” 
Ready-made, fire-proof 
garages. Quickly set up 
any place. Direct-from- 
factory prices—$49.50 && 
and up. Postal brings 

illustrated 64-page catalog. 


The Edwards Mfg.Co., 333-383 Eggleston Av., Cincinnati,O. | 
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The Traveling Salesman 


OW easy it is to say . * lumpy oatmeal seems more 
H “I am managing the By William Maxwell lumpy: the leathery beef 
traveling force of steak more leathery; and the 
So and So.” Easy to say muddy coffee more muddy. 


and it sounds good, too; but 
it isn’t an easy thing to do. 
In fact, I never saw anyone 


really manage a force of = 
traveling men. 

One of the reasons why it a 
is hard to manage traveling | ? 


men can be found in a little 
red book called “The Official 
Hotel Guide.” This book i} 
contains the names of most 2 
of the hotels in the United — 
States, and a majority of 
them are unconscious foes || 
to efficiency on the part of 
their guests as well as re- t 
markable examples of  in- | | 
efficiency themselves. The | 
bad cooking, untidy house- 1 Ht 
keeping, and general squalor | 
of the average commercial “] 
hotel make it difficult for a | 
commercial traveler to main- 

tain constantly the fervid 
enthusiasm about his house, 
his goods, and his job that 
the man who is “managing” 
him counts on when figuring 
out the “propositions” that 
are to be “put across” by 
the traveler. 

A traveling man leaves 
the home office with fresh 
samples in his sample case, 
crisp new bank notes in his 
pocket for expenses, and the 
instructions and admonitions 
of the sales manager at least 
partially remembered and 
understood. He is filled with 


| determination to make this trip the big 


gest one on record. He will show every- 
body what he can do. Yes, sir, he feels 
just like tearing up the earth this time. 
He is brimming over with enthusiasm, 
energy, determination, self-confidence 
and anything else you care to name that 
a traveling man should brim over with 
when he starts out on a trip. 


Handicaps at the Start-Off 
si ACKS-EE-KEB, sir?’ Yes, why not 
ride down to the station in a taxi? 


It won’t cost much more than that big 
imported cigar the boss gave him yester- 


day. So down to the station he goes 
in a taxi. 
“Couldn't get a lower for me, could 


you? Well, I guess I’ll have to take an 
upper then.” An upper berth and a 
nice bright light right over his head un 
til midnight; the Junction at five in the 
morning. with a zealous porter waking 
him at 4.15: connecting train due to 
leave the Junction at six; saloons just 


opening up: cold gray morning: little 
drink wouldn’t go so badly: bad habit 
to drink before breakfast—but then: 
say, that new cocktail the sales man 


ager ordered at luncheon yesterday was 
a pretty tasty drink—wonder if the bar 
tender over there could mix one: exit 
drummer; so much for the first leg of 
the trip. 

The train proves to be late. but not 
late enough to permit breakfast uptown 
at the junction. It finally comes along. 
There is no dining car, for this kind of 
a train doesn’t pamper its passengers. 
The candy butcher would think you were 
trying to “kid” him if you attempted 
to buy a twenty-five-cent cigar. It’s just 
a plain train without any frills on it. 
Our traveling man arrives at Browns 
ville in a drizzling rain. The bus bounces 
him up to the Central Hotel, where 
breakfast has nearly run its course. 
The members of “Within the Law. 
No. 13 Company.” are the only guests 
left in the dining room. The leading 
woman looks at him disdainfully and 
remarks to her companion : ‘These drum 


mer dumps are fierce, ain't they? Did 
you taste that coffee? And look at the 
toast, would you—and the butter—that 
surely must be goat-milk butter.” 
It’s a Fierce Trip All Round 

UR traveling man doesn’t hear the 


leading woman’s comment. He only 
sees her, and, as he slides into his chair. 
murmurs to Maggie, the head waitress: 


It’s queer how much bet- 
ter some hotels look on the 
pages of the Hotel Guide | | |! 
than they do when you | 
pull the pen out of the \ 
potato to write your | 
name in the guest book ‘ 
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“T see you’ve got some show people.” to 
which Maggie replies, wrinkling her 
nose scornfully : “Yes, and thank heaven 
they’re goin’ to leave on the eleven 
«clock train. They’re something fierce. 
them show people.” 

It’s fierce all round. The leading 
woman was right when she said “drum 
mer dumps” are fierce—at least she was 
tight about some of them. On the 
other hand, Maggie was right about show 
people. They get pretty fierce when they 


go against a fierce drummer dump. Peo- 
ple who have lived most of their lives 
at actors’ boarding houses and hotels 
that print “Steam heat in every room 


Special rates to the profession” on the 
hotel stationery will go up in the air 
a mile when they get a week of fair to 
medium, pretty much on the average 
commercial hotels; but the poor old 
traveling man is expected to take fifty- 
two weeks of it, if need be, and never 
inmake a murmur. In fact, when he asks 
for a salary raise, the sales manager is 
mighty apt to say: “And you must not 
forget that we are paying your expenses. 
You're living on the fat of the land—at 
our expense.” I know sales managers 
say that and believe it, for I’ve said it 
myself. It’s queer how much better some 
towns look on the map than they do 
when you meet them face -to face, and 
how much better some hotel& look on the 
pages of the Hotel Guide than they do 
when you pull the pen out ef the potato 
to write your name in the guest book 
no, I mean register your name under the 
vividly colored date slip furnished by 
the enterprising manufacturer who im 
ugines that these slips are bringing his 
product into prominence. I know he is 
enterprising, but I can’t remember his 
name or his product. Can you? 


These Discouraging Hotels 
NOUGH of this. Let us get back to 
our hero, by this time laboriously 
excavating with a cloudy spoon the in- 
terior of a spongy orange. He is feeling 
rather seedy. If any comparison can be 


drawn between a small orange full of 
large seeds and a traveling man who 


feels decidedly gone to seed, he is the 
seadier of the two. He feels, and right 
iv, that the Junction bartender did not 
miake that cocktail exactly as it was 
made at the sales manager’s club. In 
stead of whetting the appetite. as any 
well-concocted cocktail is supposed to do, 
this particular cocktail is exciting pre 
monitions of an untimely headache. The 
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Out in the “office” after 
breakfast, he moodily lights 
cigar and momentarily 


BY pauses to examine with 
WALTER J. feigned interest an ammuni- 
ENRIGHT tion manufacturer’s famil- 
iar lithograph of a sports- 

man shooting ducks, and a 


harvester company’s equally 
familiar calendar illustrat- 
ing a blond broiler down 
stage in an Old Homestead 
costume against a back drop 
that depicts a wheat field 
and a binder, with the com 
pany’s name on it in letters 
of disproportionate size. He 
then moves over to a shoe 
manufacturer’s map of the 
United States, and discoy- 
ers the interesting geograph 
ical fact that Brownsville is 
located on the right eye- 
brow of the shoe company's 
salesman for this particu- 
lar. State. 


Seeing Smith 


At 9.30 he starts out 
to see Smith, his 
Brownsville customer. He 
doesn’t feel quite so brisk 


or confident or enthusiastic 
us he did the day before 
when he left the sales man- 
ager’s office. Then his ter 
ritory was a map containing 
sO many towns and so much 
possible business. To-day it 
is merely a collection of 
places with bad hotels and worse rail- 
road connections. Yesterday Brownsville 
was a dot on the map and a_ possible 
thousand-dollar order. To-day it is an 
ugly country town that he wants to leave 
behind him as soon as possible. Maybe 


he can get through with Smith in time 
to get away on the eleven o’clock train 
Smith never was a very live wire, and 
there’s not much use of springing the 


sales manager’s new scheme on him. Of 
course it’s all right to mention the 
scheme to Smith, but hardly worth while 
to take up much time with it. “I'll get 
his order for what he wants and get out 
at eleven o’clock, I guess.’ 


Avoiding Waste of Time with Smith 
ELL, he made the eleven o’clock 
train and had a game of pitch 

with three other salesmen. Nice fellows 

they were, and all four worked the next 
town in three hours and got out of it to 
vether on the 4.15 train. Two of them 
had intended to spend a little more time 


with their customers and wait for the 
7.30 train, but it did seem a shame to 
break up the pitch game. That night 


they had a real sure enough pitch game. 
and our man lost seven dollars, but he 
didn’t care much about the until 
the next morning when he got up with 
a slight headache. His orders for the 
previous day hadn't been sent in, so he 
sat down before breakfast and, instead 
of the comprehensive reports he had in 
tended to send the sales manager, wrote 
briefly, as follows: “Was too busy last 
night to send in my daily reports. In- 
closed find orders from Smith of Browns 
ville and Jones of Newtown. Best I 
could do. They wouldn’t consider your 
new scheme, but I will try it on every- 
hody just as you said. Want to get over 
the territory as rapidly as possible, so 
as to keep ahead of Blank & Co.'s man. 
Will be in Summit Sunday. Change 
route card accordingly. Haven’t had 
time to make up those new reports on 
Brownsville and Newtown. As you know, 
a traveling man doesn’t have much time 
to fill out reports, but will do the best 
I can.” ° 


Communicating with the Home Office 
Hk sales manager reads the letter 
and says to himself: “That fellow’s 


le SS 


a hustler. He’s not much on making 
reports, but I suppose he’s right: a 


traveling man doesn’t have much time.” 
It’s rather funny how managers 
fall for that “too busy to make reports” 


sales 
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idea, inasmuch as most of them have 
been traveling men themselves, 
Getting back to our hero agai! Ten 


days during which, by sundry 
economies, most of the seven-dollar loss 
at pitch has been absorbed by the ex- 
pense account. Secarcely anything else 
of great moment has occurred, unless the 
breaking up of the pitch-playing quartet 
can be so regarded. In a couple of 
towns the trains ran in such a way as 
to give our traveling man a good deal 


pass, 


of time in each place. In the first he 
caught up on his reports. In the sec- 
ond, having nothing better to do and 
having breakfasted uncommonly’ well 
(good hotel there), he tackled his cus- 


tomer on the sales manager’s new 
scheme. It took all morning and then 
two hours more after luncheon to do it, 
but he finally put the scheme over 
which only goes to show, you know, that 
some merchants will take hold of a sales 
manager’s schemes and some won't. 


What Became of the New Scheme 


HE hotels got no better; same way 

about trains; rotten weather, too. 
Time passed. Cosmopolis for the third 
Sunday. Gee, a traveling man leads a 
pretty hard life. Well, anyway, there’s 
always a good bunch Sundaying at Cos- 
mopolis; wonder if that plum) little 
brown-eyed waitress is still there; she 
certainly was a good fellow. 

The sales manager’s new scheme? 
“Oh, I put that over with one fellow, but 
most of ‘em don’t seem to take to it, and 
I don’t press ’em very hard. The fact 
is, for the last two or three days I 
haven't mentioned it to the trade at all. 
I'm trying to get over my territory, you 
know, and get what business there is in 
sight. Cosmopolis for Sunday? Betch- 
yer life.” 

After a while the sales manager, back 
in the home office, takes stock of his pet 
scheme. He folds up the papers and 
tucks them away. “The boys have even 
quit referring to it in their reports,” he 
says to himself. “I suppose they don’t 
want to rub it in on me. That scheme 
apparently was a lemon. Of course the 
new fellow out in Iowa is doing pretty 
well with it, but I guess his territory is 
different from the rest. I'll let him go 
along as he’s doing now, but as far as 
the other boys are concerned, I guess I 
can count on them to get all the business 
there is in sight without any new 
schemes.” 


Problems of a Sales Manager 


O, I'm not trying to be funny, and 

I don't care how many salcs man- 
agers and traveling salesmen read the 
foregoing and say 
“Not me’”’—or “I.” 
No sir, I don’t care 
what they say. I 
know that human 
nature,country 


hotels, and local 
trains have 
wrecked more 
good sales plans 
than you’ ¢an 


shake a stick at. 
Manage travel 
ing men? Any 
body can make a 
traveling man call 
his laundry by 
some other name 
in his expense ac- 
count. Anybody 
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unless 
believe 


their maintenance; but 
are very sadly misused, I 
they have a considerable indirect value. 
For example, a map system properly 
kept up is a constant accusation of the 


cost of 
they 


sales manager. No sales manager nor 
sales force ever works a territory the 
way it should be worked; that is im- 


possible, for perfection is never attained 
in any sales department; but when busi- 
ness is good, sales managers are prone 
to become self-satisfied, and the worst 
thing a sales manager can do is to be 
come satisfied with himself and his de- 
partment. If the true conditions are 
kept constantly before him in graphic 
form, no sales manager can ever get in 
that state of mind. Furthermore, the 
geographical point of view must be con- 
stantly maintained if a sales manager is 
really going to manage sales and not let 
sales manage him. A gratifying volume 
of business does not necessarily signify 
selling efficiency, but an accurate knowl- 
edge of-the weak points in the territory 
and an intelligent and persistent attack 
on those points is almost certain to bring 
about increased sales. Among other 
arguments in favor of the geographical 
form of attack is the fact that travel- 
ing salesmen are sometimes inclined to 
avoid the towns where their services are 
needed most and are much disposed to 
underestimate the importance of small 
towns, particularly small towns that 
have bad hotels or poor train service. 


The Geographical Attack 

HERE was once a time when a cer- 

tain reaper company had very decided- 
ly the lion’s share of the reaper trade. 
Their binders and mowers were popular 
with the farmers. Theygwere lenient in 
their collection methods# They had the 
pick of the implement dealers for their 
agents. They seemed as strongly in- 
trenched as a manufacturer of a com- 
petitive article could be. Their branch 
managers were the overlords of the im- 
plement business. Their traveling sales- 
men were envied by the travelers of all 
the other reaper concerns. Perhaps a 
part of this envy was occasioned by the 
fact that most of this particular reaper 
company’s dealers were located in fair- 
sized towns—"electric-light towns,” as 
they were known twenty years ago. A 
man who traveled for this reaper con- 
cern could on the average stop at better 
hotels and ride on better trains than the 


men who worked for the other reaper 
companies. Since this company had in 
most cases the best dealer in each of 


the best towns, the other companies had 
to take second choice in those towns. 


One of the other companies finally de- 


from those of a manufacturer of high- 
priced confectionery or expensive corsets, 
but the geographical attack has a suita- 
ble adaptation for every selling problem. 


What Is Up to a Sales Manager 
y= geographical attack requires the 

routing of traveling men—not neces- 
sarily prescribing in what order nor 
upon what days they shall visit certain 
towns, but at least instructing them as 
to what towns they are to visit. Some 
sales managers refrain from doing this, 
and say in effect: “Our traveling men 
know more about their respective terri- 
tories than we do.” This is a damaging 
admission for a sales manager to make. 
While a traveling man may know more 
about some things in his territory than 
the sales manager can know or needs 
to know, no sales manager should permit 
himself to know less than his _ travel- 
ing men about the important territorial 
facts. One reason why a manufacturer 
who operates through branch offices is 
usually able to show a higher degree of 
sales efficiency than the manufacturer 
who does not is because a branch man- 
ager, without conscious effort, acquires 
a knowledge of his territory that a gen- 
eral sales manager does not get without 
the most persistent effort, nor retain 
and make useful without the painstak- 
ing compilation and maintenance of con- 
venient and graphic records. 

But why, in an article about man- 
aging traveling men, should I talk 
about geographical attack and the me- 
chanics of sales management when the 
principal problem is a human problem— 
a very human problem. The average 
human mind is not very ready in its 
grasp of the thoughts that emanate from 
another mind. Even when I agree with 
your views and indorse your plans, I 
probably do not more than half compre- 
hend the underlying reasons that have 
influenced them. Accordingly, when I 








attempt to carry out your plans, I fall | 


far short of doing and saying all that 
you had in mind. I may omit to do or 
say the very thing that would have made 
your scheme a great success. 


Comprehending the Boss 


AM quite sure that not more than one 

traveling man in ten fully under- 
stands what his house is trying to ac- 
complish. This is partly the fault of 
the traveling man and partly the fault 
of the sales manager—mostly the sales 
manager’s fault, I think. Of course the 
traveling man knows that his house 
wants him “to go out and get the busi- 
ness,” but he rarely has that sympathetic 
understanding of the sales manager’s 
selling schemes 
that would enable 
him to put in 
those finer touches 
of salesmanship 
that correspond, 














for example, with 
the suppleness of 
a champion _ bil- 
liardist’s wrists or 
, the delicate sen- 
sitiveness of a 
premier jockey’s 
hands. Speaking 
of billiards in 
comparison with 
salesmanship, the 
attitude of the 
average traveling 
man toward sales- 


can make a trav- manship is a good 
eling man fill out deal like my own 
route cards and attitude toward 
send them = in. billiards. I know 
Anybody can stick that three balls 
tacks in a map are used in the 
and do the other game, and that if 
vs i ¥ | - i . J “ > 
— Phar a 7 His orders for the previous day hadn’t been sent in, so he sat Be. a 6 ae 
the management down before breakfast and wrote briefly two I thereby 
of traveling men, score a point, but 
but who ever really managed a force cided that it would rather have the best I have never taken the trouble to study 


of traveling men? 

I have always liked to try to manage 
travelers, but, then, there are always 
men who like to play a hard game. I 
believe in all the modern frills, includ- 
ing maps and tacks and geographically 
arranged card files with significant colors 
for the cards, for a sales manager needs 
to have before him a graphic picture of 
his territory, just as a general needs 
campaign maps and the best obtainable 
information about the opposing forces. 
However, as they are generally used, the 
maps, cards, tacks, ete., of a modern 
sales department probably do not yield 
a direct return commensurate with the 


dealer in a town than the worst 
dealer in a town. So the other 
company commenced to specialize on the 
small towns, and ultimately it had the 
electric-light towns hedged about with 
crossroads dealers. In a good many 
ways these crossroads dealers did not 
compare favorably with the dealers in 
the electric-light towns, but they cov- 
ered the territory so thoroughly that 
their efforts gradually brought results, 
and when both companies merged some 
ten or twelve years ago each company was 
doing about the same amount of business. 

The sales problems of a reaper manu- 
facturer are, of course, very different 
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either angle or stroke, and I play no 
better game to-day than I did ten years 
ago. The average traveling salesman 
takes the same pains to comprehend the 
true inwardness of his sales manager’s 
plans as I have taken to master the true 
inwardness of billiards. This is partly 
because scarcely anybody can exactly un- 
derstand the ideas of anybody else, but 
principaliy because anybody 
really cares very much about the ideas 
of anybody else. 

When you explain your ideas to me 
you must do one of three things to get 
me to make an intelligent and sincere 
effort to carry them out. You must 


scarcely 
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The Horse That Fell 
at Klipriver Drift 


CORRESPOND.- 

ENT ofthe London 
“Daily Mail” writes: “In 
1900 I purchased an 
Elgin in Capetown. I car- 
ried it with me during 
the Boer War, and it was 
put out of action by the 
fall of my horse at Klip- 
river Drift. I had it re- 
stored to order in Johan- 
nesburg, and it kept perfect 
time. I have carried my 


ELGIN 
Watch 


in the Arctic Circle, and 
it has beena faithful friend 
on or about the Equator. 
It dropped overboard in 
the river Congo, was 
fished up by a diver, and 
suffered no ill effects. It 
was broken again by a 
fall in Tangiers, at the 
time Raisuli captured 
Mr. Perdicaris, and was 
restored at Gibraltar.” 


This is proof positive 
of the Elgin’s accuracy 
and service, and illustrates 
the Elgin system of inter- 
changeable parts which 
make quick repair pos- 
sible by any jeweler— 
anywhere. 


Booklet sent on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Illinois 


LORD 
ELGIN 
The Master- 
watch — ex- 
tremely thin 
and ariste- 
cratic. 


Priced at 
$735 to 
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TRADE 
MARK 
REG. u.s. 
PAT. OFF. 


Dip your Conklin 
Pen into any 
inkwell, any- 
where, press the 
“Crescent-Filler” 


and there’s your 
pen full, ready foraction and plenty 
of it. That's the four-second pen- 
program for hustlers everywhere. 












Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


NON-LEAKABLE 


is the original and recognized 
leader of all self-fillers—over a 
million in use. Look for the 
“ . ” 
Crescent-Filler. 


Sold by Stationers, Druggists, 
Jewelers, on 30 days’ trial. 
Prices, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00, $5.00 andup. Write 
for catalog and two little 
books of pen wit—all free. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
282 Conklin Bidg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
g0-85 W. send St. 59 Temple I’lace 
CHICAGO 
700 N. American Bidg., State and 
Monroe Streets 
DENVER 
700-728 E & C Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 
679 Market Street 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
246 Donald Street 
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either make me think they are my own 
ideas or you must intimidate me, or you 
must be very, very convincing—more 
convincing than I have ever yet known 
any sales manager to be. 

Now we have arrived at the kernel 
of the matter, and if there is any value 
in this article, here it is: Sales managers 
issue instructions and counsel 


the guns of the fellows on the selling 
side. Sometimes we spend a whole day 
on a single point, but before we finally 
decide what it is best to do and say on 
that point, everyone—both the buyers 
and sellers—must agree that the thing 
we have decided on is the very best 
thing to do and say. Point by point we 


years, and, on the whole, it has been 
successful, although, after an interval, 
country hotels and local trains will re- 
duce almost to zero the effectiveness of 

any selling plan that can be devised. 
With reference to the second method 
of getting traveling men to embrace 
unreservedly a sales manager’s schemes, 
viz., scaring them into it, I must 





with the fatuous belief that such 
instructions and counsel are 
studied, pondered on, understood, 
and heartily indorsed by the trav- 
eling men who receive them. Not 
once in*ten times is this the case. 
A traveling man may take any 
one of a dozen different views 
when he receives instructions 
from his manager. Here are 
(1) “I’m always 
willing to follow instructions 
from the house, but I know these 
won't work in my territory, and 
T’'ll soon convince the house of 
that.” (2) “What does this fel- 
low know of conditions in my 
territory; this may be all right 
in other territories, but not in 
mine.” (3) “I guess this guy 
thinks I don’t know how to han- 
dle my trade—wants to tell me 
just how to do it.” (4) “What 
do you know about that—trying 
to tell me—me who was in this 
business before he was out of 
grammar school.” (5) “I’m go- 
ing to quit—if I can get another 
job.” (6) “That's what I’ve been 
doing right along—not just that 
way, but the same thing: thinks he 
can tell me something, does he?” 











confess that I have never tried 
that plan. When a traveling man 
doesn’t do what you want him to 
do, and persists in his obstinacy, 
he ought to be dismissed, and his 
dismissal probably has a good ef- 
fect on his fellows, but I have never 
been able to bring myself to dis 
miss anyoneina way to accomplish 
that effect in the fullest degree, 
which is one reason why I am 
not a good sales manager. 

As to being convincing with a 
traveling man—well, if you can 
be that, you don't need to read 
this or any other article on the 
management of traveling men, 
and probably haven't. 


Expense Accounts 


AM practically through. I 

could talk about expense ac 
counts, I suppose, but that is a 
delicate subject. It is a_ note- 
worthy fact that most of the men 
who now sit at sales managers’ 
desks are men whose expense ac- 
counts in their traveling days 
were extremely moderate. I don’t 
know of any sales manager who 
was ever an expense-account 
grafter—or who even tried to 
“break even” when he was on the 








Pointers for Sales Managers 


HESE are some of the things trav- 

eling men say when they get your 
letters of instruction, Mr. Sales Man- 
ager. Now and then a new man or some 
chap who has taken a fancy to you will 
say, “That’s a good idea,” but you must 
figure that he probably doesn’t more than 
half understand what your idea is, and 
if he does, his enthusiasm and interest 
are not likely to survive a week of bad 
hotels and bad train service. 

When I am managing traveling sales- 
men I try to remember that I am man- 
aging a bunch of the finest fellows in 
the world, who are up against a mighty 
tough game. I try to remember that 
they know a lot about the business 
more about some phases of it than I do. 
[ am willing to let them help me form 
the sales policies of the company. I like 
to get them all together and “choose up” 
sides, like an old-fashioned “spell-down” 
contest. One side represents the cus- 
tomers’ side—the buying side; the other 
side represents our side—the selling side. 
Then we go to work and collaborate on 
a complete selling plan. The fellows on 
the buyers’ side try to spike or blow up 


The Hair 
By ANTHONY EUWER 


Oh, the ways of the Hair they are 
various, 

Its career not a little precarious; 

Ofttimes we may note 

One alone and remote, 

Then again it may be quite gre- 
garious. 











work up a complete sales plan with the 
exact detail and dialogue of the ap- 
proach and all of the subsequent steps 
of a sale. When it is finished, each of 
the traveling men solemnly subscribes to 
the fact that it is his plan—not mine— 
and fares forth to slay the trade with a 
weapon of his own fashioning. Even 
so, I have heard that some of the sol- 
emn subscribers later went back on 
their solemn oaths and said it was all 


well, you know, what kind of foolish- 
ness. However, that doesn’t matter, for 
I have used this method for several 


road. I know I wasn’t smart 
enough to do it, and when I was called 
in to the home office to take a position 
there, I actually didn’t know enough to 
charge up my railroad and sleeping- 
ear fare. 

I thought my job ended while I was 
on the road and that my new job 
didn’t commence until I arrived at the 
home office. Can you beat it? 


A Final Word or Two 


HAVE written quite a lot about the 

management of traveling men. There 
is a lot more I should like to write, but 
it scarcely has a place here. I believe 
in letters of a certain sort ahead of the 
travelers and letters of another sort- 
to which they contribute—behind them, 
but that again gets into the mechanics 
of the game, so I shall have to profess 
that the foregoing is all I know about 
the broad principles of the very difficult 
science of really and truly managing trav- 
eling men—except one thing: go easy on 
the “bawl-outs”; if possible, temper with 
some praise every letter of criticism; if 
that isn’t possible, it’s pretty nearly time 
for something stronger than criticism. 
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N Y private opinion is in- 
significant, coming 
from a high-school student. 
But it is my spontaneous ap- 
proval of your attitude toward the pres- 
ent Administration. Your viewpoint is 
broad and generous. That is, to give a 
man credit for what he does, even though 
he be a Democrat. Reading your edi- 
torial page and your “Comment on Con- 
gress” is a profitable pleasure, worth far 
more than the purchase price. If ever a 
magazine deserved to earn dividends it 
is COLLIER’S. Epwarp M. Forp. 


+ 


Whatever faults it may have, CoLLrIEer’s 
has done a clean thing in dealing with 
quackery and kindred evils, and it de- 
serves praise for its support of Woodrow 
Wilson, even if the support is tinged 
with bitterness.—Temple (Tex.) Mirror. 


GLENDIVE, MonrT. 
Permit a word of commendation from 
a reader for the last dozen years. In 
Co.iurer’s I have found a correlation of 
all those processes which go to make 
American life what it is to-day. In mod- 


|ern life we are constantly living in a 


“new” era of criticism and experiment. 
As the years pass the ideas are gradu- 
ally changed, but all according to some 
definite plan of the universe. No other 
magazine that I know of so reaches 
every stratum of the masses as does 
Coiiter’s. You can go out into the sheep 
camps of this State, and there find the 
lonely herders eagerly scanning their 


Brickbats & Bouquets 


latest copies of your magazine. Similar- 
ly, you might drop into the First Na- 
tional Bank of this city and find the 
president of it deeply engrossed in some 
story or leading editorial. There seems 
to be something to interest every phase 
of humanity. Your pages are indeed a 
wonderful assortment of the moods of 
life as we live it. 

The editorials are superb. I generally 
turn to them first and leave the fiction 
for a later perusal. Forest GAINES. 


RIcHMOND, VA. 

I want to express to you my high esti- 
mate and appreciation of the great work 
you are doing in all reform measures. 
You are exposing the terrible curse of 
strong drink, fake medicine, and other 
immoral measures from week to week 
with great power. 

I consider your periodical the strong 
est national support we have, which 
should be taken and read religiously by 
all good citizens. We should have it in 
our homes, in easy access to our chil- 
dren. Such literature is sound, clean, 
and wholesome. 

I greatly enjoy CoLuier’s contents from 
week to week, and as long as you advo- 
cate the principles that you have been 
and now are advocating, I do not expect 
to allow my subscription to expire. 

May God speed you in this great work. 

R. S. Barrovr. 





“ge ee WEEKLY, 
which prides itself on 
its etherealized English... 
editorially criticized “An ex- 
ample of poor English composed and 
printed by students of the University of 
Oregon.” On the same page and in the 
leading editorial of the current number 
is this sentence: “Senators and Congress 


men who differ from him (VTresident 
Wilson) and from us, on the Mexican 
embroglio, have just as good con- 
sciences.”—Bellingham (Wash.) Herald. 


+ 
AUSTIN, TEX. 

Your editorial pages are worth twice 
the price you ask for the paper. 

R. W. DicKarp. 
+ 
3ERKELEY, CAL. 

I indict you for circulating through 
the United States mails some of the 
most amateurish and puerile fiction that 
I have ever read in a national magazine 
of your standing. ... I should always 
take CoLiier’s for its splendidly “for- 
ward-looking” policies and its magnifi- 
cent editorials and special features even 
if it did not have any fiction at all. 

T. R. Barrett. 


CLEVELAND, ONTO. 

I have chuckled over the greater part of 
Julian Street's Cleveland story and been 
proud and glad of other portions of it. 
and have recognized the justice of still 
other portions. Munson Havens, 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
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Apperson Light “ Four-go’’—$1485 


Demand This Car 


1914 
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Built by Elmer and Edgar Apperson, for the past twenty-two years 
designers and manufacturers of quality cars for exclusive buyers. 


Men Buy It—Because of its honest 
construction, rugged strength, simple de- 
sign, excessive power, light weight and 


operative economy. 


Builders for Particular People 


are Elmer and Edgar Apperson. These two 
men, long experienced in: building high priced 
motor cars for those who demand the best, 
have an ability not usually found in Motor- 
car Manufacturers., Designing and building 
motor cars always for those who want noth- 
ing but the best has trained them to a qual- 
ity production. Every Apperson car is 
built under the direct personal supervision 
of both of the brothers. As a result, their 
product has come to be known as 


“The Car Apart”— 


or the “Different” Car as so many call it after 
having an opportunity to try it out. It steers 
differently, rides differently, looks differently— 
IS different from any other automobile. The 
reason for the difference is found in the fact 
that the Apperson represents the life work 
of two great men. Pride in the product 
bearing the Apperson name has meant more 
to these men than money. During all their 


22 Years Making Motor Cars 


Elmer and Edgar Apperson have been true 
to their ideals. It is only within the past 
few years they have ever considered build- 


Women Select It—Because of its 
style, beauty, refinement of detail, simple 
control, ease of riding, luxurious comfort 


and graceful proportions. 


ing popular priced cars. Finally in response 
to the demands of Apperson enthusiasts they 
have this year-—for 1915—decided to build 
a line of cars suitable for all classes. In build- 
ing as they have, heretofore, nothing but the 
highest priced cars they have had to cater to 
the women of the foremost families of Amer- 
ica and Europe. As a result in their cars 


The Springs and Cushions Are 
Designed for a Woman’s Comfort 


The cushions are of the proper thickness 
and made of springs of the right construction. 
The backs of the seats are made to fit the 
backs of the ladies of the household. By 
paying attention to these minor but very im- 
portant details the Apperson Brothers have 
built a car in which you can motor across the 
country with the comfort of the Pullman. 


The Famous Apperson Motor 


known on two continents to be the best 
and most powerful gasoline engine for its 
size ever built, is a marvel of engineering 
skill. Fitted to it is the smoothest operating 
clutch ever made for motor cars. This is the 
Apperson metal clutch, patented by Elmer 
Apperson and used exclusively upon Apper- 
son cars. It is practically indestructible. ‘The 


electric lighting and starting system is the 
separate unit type. No complications are pos- 
sible. For ignition, high tension Magneto 
only, is furnished in a well-known German 
make. ‘These things appeal to men and the 


Style, Beauty and Refinement 


built into the Apperson are attractive to the 
ladies. The gracefully tapering hood con- 
necting as it does, the new V shaped radiator 
with the full streamline body, gives to the 
car a stylish distinctiveness. Only the most 
modern accessories, in accord with the de- 
sign of the car, are used. 


In short, Elmer and Edgar Apper- 
son have built a “High Priced Car” 
to sell at a Popular Price. 


Besxn) | 





1915 Models and Prices 
Four 40—Five Passenger . . $1485 


(Also built in two-passenger roadster) 


Six4 5 Sixwseven Passenger $ 1785 
"$ 1685 


Four 45—Five Passenger . 


(Also built in two-passenger sondeae 


Six 60—Five Passenger . . . $2200 


(Also built for seven passengers at $2350 
All prices F. O. B. Kokomo, Ind. 
Advance Catalog ‘‘E”’ containing full specifications, sent upon request 




















Apperson Bros. Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana 
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Buy the Oil in the Blue Can 
2 Five-Gallon Cans to the Case. 


Ask your garageman or write us direct for testimonials of Hawoline users who own your 


thake of car. Write for the “ 


INDIAN REFINING 


For that long 
® | Carry acan in’your Car 
It makes a difference” 


in the efficiency of your engine, by 
decreasing its frictional loss and ena- 
bling it to develop maximum power. 
In this manner it enhances the general 
and endurance of the 
motor and greatly lessens up- 


serviceability 





run— 


keep cost. 


It forms a lubricating “cushion” of 
equal thickness between the moving 
metals—thus preserving them against 
the rigid endurance test of the long 
, 4 “ . %, 
run. Here’s why this “cushion 
retains its life and serviceability : 


Havoline Oil is made only from one uniform 


base crude of tested quality. 


It is manufactured by our “special process” which 
leaves the individual molecules unscathed, retaining 
Never- 
theless it is entirely freed from floating carbon 
and impurities. 


ubber-ball”’ 


springness of the oil. 


Tell us your make and 
we'll tell you your grade. 


our booklet on Lubrication. 


New York 


Lubrican’’ 


CO. Dept. ““B” 















PARIS 


A (}) GARTERS 


~ No metal 
can touch you 


HEN your dealer 
offers you PARIS 
GARTERS it’s a sign that he 
wants you to have the best. 


He may make more 
money on others; but as a 
‘good merchant he wants 
you to get the greatest 
possible value. 25c.— 50c. 


A. Stein & Co., Makers 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK 
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Stone Set 
Over Rings, Si nats, 
6,000 — anc 
Styles ems, We dina 
oot Diamon 
Mountings 


| Selecting a Gift Ring 

See the O-B Ring Book, a 
handsome illustrated book, 
showing a fine selection of 
the latest styles. It will be 

sent you without charge, up- 

on request. 

Then call upon the O-B kind 
of jeweler—the type of man 
whose 14k is fourteen karats 
plump—whose 10k does not mean 
8k or 9k—who points out the O-B 
mark on your ring and tells you 
that it stands for ‘“‘plump quali- 
ty,” an honest assay. 

Send your name on a post card 
and receive the Ring Book by re- 
turn mail. 

Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I. 
Largest Manufacturers of Rings in the World 


| s Q B a Dept. F. 
RINGS 
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a|“Safety First” 


Taking chances on your motor-boat 
or automobile trips witha gasolene tank 
that you’re not sure about is dangerous 
business. A leak—a spark —_* 




























—guaranteed forever. 


toggles or stirrups a 
tached. 


push rods—gun cocks di 
rect from toe of hamn er 
second—timed at Cornel 
University 

This lightning speed wi 
increase your score 

Be autiful cates log FREE 


ITHACA GUN CO. 








Quick. snappy coil springs 


Hammer one piece — no 
No cocking levers, bars or 

Lock operates in ,}, of 4 
N 


guns $17.75 net to $40. list 


Box 35 Ithaca, N. Y. 
7? 


and disaster is upon you. 


“JASCO TANK” 


prevents fire and explosion due 
to escaping fuel, because it ab 
solutely cannot leak. Made of 
drawn steel, seamless, leak'ess, 
tinned and tested, 


gasolene in the right place. En 
dorsed by 
“Jasco ” 


, authorities, used by thousands 
are proved life 
savers 

or write to us direct 


Tanks” 


ain Off 
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and property 
At your dealer's 


JANNEY. STEINMETZ | &Co. 





N.Y. Omice. Hudson Terminal 
Bidg, 


|} tors. Some signs are more pathetic. 
“Henri Raymond and his two sons have 
joined their regiments and have left for 
the mobilization. Long live the French 
Alsace-Lorraine! This café will be used as 
an auxiliary hospital by the Red Cross.” 

Of course it is not merely hoodlum- 
ism that has wrecked the and 
beaten up occasional blue-eyed, light- 
| haired foreigners. Rumors spread thick 
and fast. That first week of mobiliza- 
tion even milk depots were wrecked, and 
milk so searce, too, that the poor were 
refused more than three sous worth at 
a time. By a curious bit of good luck 
I happened on the real cause of the de- 
struction of the “Maggi” milk depots, 
| numerous all over Paris. The Maggi is, 





shops 





or is supposed to be, a German company ; 
|} at least, it was first successful in Ger- 
many. I was at the Prefecture of Police, 
trying for a “coupe-fil,” or police pass, 
and overheard the Division Commission- 
aire talking excitedly at the telephone 
to his chief. 

“They are saying that Maggi has left 
France with twenty millions of gold!” 
was the burden of his communication. 


Destructive Mothers 
LREADY the report, true or untrue, 
had spread over the city. From 
| woman to woman the story went. “What? 
I have two sick children, and they re- 
| fuse me milk for them? They shut up 
| their shops just when we are all alone 
|} and with little money? Oh, those pigs 
| of Germans!” Down the streets of the 
quarter the protest ran, growing stronger, 
more definite, more excited and angry. 
till the men were aroused and swarmed 
with the women to the Maggi depots. 
There was a big, fat woman, so I was 
told, a very Amazon, who led the mob. 
She waved a ferocious club. “A bas les 
Allemands!” (Down with the Germans!) 
she yelled, and plunged into an inflam- 
matory harangue. With the chorus of 
bloodthirsty mothers it was like a devil’s 
mass before that door for fifteen min- 
utes before anything happened. Passers- 
by hardly knew what was the trouble 
|} until her club went up. Then, bang! 
|} smash! at the windows, and the door 
was kicked in. The crowd of furies 
swarmed into the shop and proceeded to 
smash it up. Slam went the tin cans 
of milk amid the shouts and curses of 
the very people who needed it most. 
I reached the Maggi station in the 
Rue de Seine half an hour after it 
| was demolished. Not a serap of glass 
as big as a monocle was left in the 
sashes. Inside, chairs, tables, dishes, 
topsy-turvy on the floor, and in the street 
a puddle of white from gutter to gutter. 
with two cats placidly lapping it up. 








All over Paris the official placards 
begin to bloom—from the President of 
| the Council, from the President of 


France, from the Prefect of Police, from 
all officials and sundry, beseeching the 
citizens to “Keep calm! Keep cool!” 
“The nation is rallying; your women and 
children will be taken care of! Let us 
have no parties, but make one common 
cause against the enemy. Vive la France!” 
But what are these reassurances com- 
pared with the news from the embassies, 
through the War Office, via the news 
| papers? Germany is alone against the 
| whole of an outraged Europe! 


The Efficient French 


HE newspapers were selling like hot 
} cakes now, but it was a queer cent’s 
worth you got for a Already, in 
view of the famine of paper, they had 
begun to reduce their size. “La Liberté,” 
“Le Journal,” all the more important 
papers, were down to a single sheet. 
| “La Presse” is but a half sheet, a Lilli- 
As good as the rest, how- 
need—the truth, and 
All contain the same 
news. Only one war correspondent is 
permitted with the army, the Havas 
Syndicate representative, and his reports 
lare rigidly censored. All other infor- 
mation comes through the Ministry of 
War. No doubt American correspond- 
ents are hurrying over to “do” the war. 
Why, they will have trouble even in 
getting into VParis. 
For this is a war 
ducted on strictly business methods. 
There is a good efliciency engineer di- 
recting things. The reprovisionment of 
Paris is being attended to scientifically. 
You can buy just so much potatoes, so 
much meat. Prices are regulated, des- 
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portation will soon be in working order 
again. But at present we are in a state 
of siege, and it is hard to get out of 
the city. 


So, curiously enough, it is left for the 


strangers in Paris to suffer the first 
inconveniences of war; the foreigners, 
and, as they are furthest away from 
home, above all, the Americans. 
Pity the Tourist 

CAME across two young American 


school-teachers in the Avenue de 
Opéra. They had saved $500 apiece for 
their trip and had arranged it so that they 
would, in normal conditions, arrive in 
Liverpool for their boat home with about 
$5 apiece left. They were washing their 
own underwear and waists and stock- 
ings, and ate at the cheapest cafés. That 
is, they had eaten two days ago. What 
would become of them? There are thou- 
sands in as bad a fix: millionaires who 
can’t get credit, ladies of fashion who 
have had to walk from one end of the 
city to the other in slippers, have sat 
up all night for three days. The bank- 
ers have stopped payment. Checks are 
worth nothing. So, like a storm, burst 
the wrath of the American tourists that 
attacked the embassy. 

I went over to the banquet room of 
the Grand Hotel to have a look at my 
countrymen in a mass meeting of pro- 
test. I didn’t at all care to get out of 
the country myself, but, Lord, how they 
did! The original Mr. Pip was there 
with his daughters, and dozens more like 


him. Women,. women, and women, all 
worried, all pretty, all perfectly willing 


to get acquainted with anyone who spoke 
American. Two committees were draw- 
ing up elaborate, long-winded resolutions 
behind closed doors while the impatient 
crowd awaited an answer to the prime 
question: “What are you going to do 
about ME?” T roamed and listened. 

“T shouldn’t be surprised if she had got 
out of Germany, though... Yes, my wife’s 
in Switzerland; only safe place; she can 


stay there forever, for all I... No, I 
get a cable every two hours regular. 
‘Why no answer from my cable of yes- 


terday? Why no answer to my cable of 
this morning? And here I am ruining 
myself sending message after message. 

. Yes, Cook is charging 25 per cent 
premium for cashing. . . Paid more for 
u passage on the La France than a good 
automobile would have cost. ... Come 
down to my hotel, then, they’ll trust 
you. ... Say, we Americans ought to 
get together and take care of these 
women: why. if we only would... I 
say, cable Wilson there’s fifty thousand 
Democrats stranded here, and he'll get 
busy. . Only four’franes left, but, 
well, I’ve simply got to get that hatpin. 
. . . Say, ain’t that Senator Mulkins? 
Why, he'll be able to do something, sure! 

. Well, if that little peach in green can 
stand it, 7’m in no hurry!” and so on. 

Yes, it’s lucky for the American tour- 
ist these days if he knows of a good 
little peach in green! For, apart from 
such a flirtation, there is little to do. 
Paris, gay Paris, has dwindled to the 
status of a little country town. In a 
Middle-Western town, though, one can 
at least go to the “depot” to see the 
train come in. You can’t do even that 
now in Paris. 

All the shops are except a 
few of the big stores, which are al- 
most empty, with clerks reading the war 
news, and those little places that sell pro- 
visions. Think of being in Paris and not 
being able to buy anything! No museums 
are open, no theatres. The cafés are 
shut by law at eight o’clock at night. 
After that one’s only 


closed 


entertainment is 
to go down to some of the bridges over 
the Seine and watch the searchlights 
playing about the Eiffel Tower, looking 
for flying machines from Germany try- 
ing to drop a bomb into the wireless 
establishment. 


Dilemma 
OW shall we Americans escape from 
this drizzling, mournful city? It 
is hard to find a cab—impossible to get 
trunks moved. There are no trains leav- 
ing anyway, so that question is settled. 
The next question is, How shall we stay? 
For the hotels are closing, too! Cooks 
and waiters and clerks, yes, and the fat, 
placid proprietor, too, is gone or is just 
going to the war. We shall have to stuy 
on the street. 
But no, we even the 


can't stay on 
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street without a “permis de séjour.” 
Foreigners are given two days in which 
to comply with the formalities—get a 
passport from their consul, a certificate 
of residence from their hotel or pension, 
and then have the papers examined and 
annotated by the police. 


How Could They Know ? 
LL this, however, is easier said than 
done. I went to the United States 
Consul’s office—what an office! Up 
three flights of stairs in the Avenue de 
Opéra. Yes, up three flights of stairs, 
if you ean get up. But you can’t. 
Tositively not, unless you walk, climb, 
crowd, push past the mass of pretty 
girls and old ladies, fussy gentlemen, 
young men, aunts, grocers, millionaires, 
and professors from Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, and points West and South. 
The only thing is to sit down on the 
stairs, as these young ladies do, and talk 


it over. Every fifteen minutes the crowd 
moves up another step. Mental arith- 
metic proves that it will take at least 
four hours to get inside and find out 
what in thunder the Consul General, the 
Vice Consul, and his assistant Consuls 
are doing to take so interminably long. 
Suddenly there is a commotion on the 
landing above. A large black satin- 


beaded lady has fainted! She is handed 
down to the concierge, and whisky is 
given her by a man with a cropped mus 
tache whom she will never see again. 
On the stairs worldly-wise young girls, 
traveling alone, discuss the situation in 
a businesslike manner, and prepare to 


hold the fort till midnight. But not I. 
There are three good rules for the 
American tourist: 1. Ask three differ 


ent officials what time your train starts. 
2. Don’t be afraid to tip anybody if you 
want favors. 5. Use your common sense 
in preference to all advice, even this. 
I acted on Rules Nos. 2 and 3. Descend- 
ing, I succeeded in bribing the concierge 
to let her doubting husband take me up- 
stairs on one of the little domesticated 
hand elevators Paris enjoys. It cost only 
a franc—and a twinge of conscience as 
to the actual importance of my errand, 
about which I had been so very glib in 
my American-French way. 

At any rate, I got in at last and re 
ceived, not a beautiful engraved 
port, but a miserable purple typewritten 
sheet certifying that I was an American 
citizen. How they knew I was I don't 
know. The stenographer who typed my) 
name in the blank was so confused and 
tired with writing names for twenty 
hours that he actually spelled mine 
right for the first time in years! 

She Was from Valparaiso, Ind. 
A the Bureau de Police of my quarter 
such tactics were impossible. You 
can’t fool much with martial law; tips 
are useless here, too—you must do what 
you're told. So I waited a while on the 
sidewalk, receiving gratuitous lessons in 
every European language. Negroes, 
Chinamen, Poles, English women, Rus- 
sians, and Italians massed, on 


pass 


stood, 


that narrow sidewalk ail day long. The 
Americans did not. 

“I’m from Valparaiso,, Ind...” a tall 
young lady with glasses finally an 


nounced to her English-speaking friends, 
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“and I’m happy to say that God, 
infinite wisdom, endowed me 
small bunch of common sense. 
forms me that when I want anything 
of anybody I have to work for it and 
perhaps wait for it. But when anyone 
wants anything of me, they have to wait 
or else give me a decent show to give it 
to them. I’m in no hurry to leave Paris, 
and I don’t propose to stand like dumb- 
driven cattle at the pasture gate waiting 
to be milked. I'll stay till exactly twelve- 
thirty and then I go to lunch. God save 
the Commonwealth of Indiana.” And at 
twelve-thirty, go she did. 

The rest stayed. They stayed through 
through rain. 


sun, through shine, and 
It rained cats and dogs, too that day, 


believe me! At five I walked leisurely 
to the bureau and obtained my permit 
to breath the air of Paris. 


The Pressure on Food 

HE air of Paris! Every day it rains, 

every day more shops close, every 
day the food grows poorer. The chocolate 
grows thinner day by day. At dinner 
we have steerage steaks. The little pats 
of butter on your heavy bread (no petits 
pains now) grow fewer and fewer. And 
yet no soldiers on the streets, no drums, 
no music, no crowds, for crowds are not 
permitted. It is a strange, quiet, dull, 
uncomfortable, mournful place of women 
and old men. 

To-day Clementine came to me—I’m in 
nu pension now, the Foyot has closed. 
“T must go on the fifteenth,” she said. 
“They can't even pay me my thirty francs 
nu month. What shall I do?’ 

What shall she do, indeed? What 
will ten thousand mothers, wives, and 
sisters do? Not even steerage steaks 
for them! No need for the police to 
inspect their bags at the market; no 
danger of their buying more than they 
are allowed, getting up and going for 
it at five-thirty in the morning, 
there before all is sold. The 
ment of Public Assistance must 
take care of them. 


Will They Return Victorious? 


HAT will happen, no one knows. 
No one will know until the four 
days of the mobilization are com- 
till the autobuses come back from 
till the old men of France 
Paris to take the places of 
gone to the army. Then 
down, or there will be 


soon 


teen 
pleted, 
the front, 
come into 
the young men 
things will settle 


au new order. All will be arranged, for 
the war is being run like a_ business. | 
And meanwhile it rains, rains, rains, 


rains, rains. 

But of one thing every man and every 
woman of France is certain. 
not have to wait a year for 
“fourteenth of July”’—for another more 
splendid, more glorious Independence 
Day! The whole civilized world is with 
us; our fight is the fight for humanity! 
And when our victorious troops do re- 


turn there will be a greater feast day 
than VDParis has ever seen—a feast of 
youth and song, of love and kisses. Yes, 


I have seen kisses wanton and kisses of 
despair. What will the kisses be when 
the youth of France come marching back 
again, to the gayety of Paris? 
May I be here to see! Vivre la France! 


restore 
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The pare Man's Opportunity 


Continued from page 17 


plus our own, plus the warring nations’ 
export markets (South America, Oceanica, 
the Orient), is bound to make a strong 
normal demand, and more, for belting, 
for packing, for babbitt, for machinery, 
for parts—the derived demand in this 
line alone will be felt powerfully at the 
end of ramifications into a hundred other 
established industries. I confess I can- 
not at this moment think of a manufac 
turing industry that seems likely to miss 
enough effect of this derived demand to 
put it below normal. 

In fact, it to me that we had 
hetter keep an eve on our present equip 


secIns 


ment. I doubt (this is only an opinion 
and I do not speak with certainty), I 
seriously doubt, whether it is adequate. 


Certainly we have no surplus stocks—we 
have no spare stuff to dump, and we must 
do some lively going before we get any. 
Certainly, also, there has been no press- 
ure on production these past two years. 
I think it very likely, therefore, that in 
that period there has been no extraordi- 
nary outlay on equipment. We know this 
is true of the railroads and they are usu- 
ally a pretty good gauge. If I am right 
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in this conjecture, the machinery 
facturers will realize it 
addition to equipment, 
consider the labor market. If America 
has to care for her European competitors’ 
demands, supply their export market, and 
look after her own home trade, she will 
need fully as good a supply of labor, at 
least, as she is likely to find available. 


Changes in Our Labor Market 
HERE will be an important cessation 
of immigration from the war area, 
and a slight exodus, probably, as well, of 
aliens with citizenship in the countries 
involved, going home to join the armies. 
It seems highly probable to me that as 
much as 2 per cent of the male working 
population of the United States, or about 
900,090 workers, would be affected by 
these causes. In this case we will see a 
great stimulation of the invention and 
manufacture of automatic machinery. 
This situation will be helped, too, by the 
high-price of labor. The reason why the 
United States has always led in the devel- 
opment of labor-saving machinery 
cause we have always had to deal 


manu 
in a hurry. In 
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Just a Century Ago All Europe Was 
In Arms Against Him— 


At thirty-six Napoleon had conquered Europe. He had forced 
his way from a petty officer’s rank to the command of a continent. 
The seeds of the present European war were’sown in his meteoric career. 


Have you ever read an interesting popular account of the life 
of the * Man of Destiny”? 


Do you know why Holland and Belgium were organized as 
the battle of Waterloo? 


Do you know how the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg came to be? 


These questions and 500,000 others are answered in the new 
history, written for the modern busy men— 


The Lodge History 
of Nations 


“The story of each nation in a single volume like the biography of a man” 

To-day, while every edition of the newspapers is centering your 
interest on Europe, you can begin to master—in a few pleasant 
moments each evening—the whole stirring history of the great 
European nations. 


those nations—their 


and strength. 


A year from to-day you will really know 
past struggles, their geogt raphy, their resources 


Now, while your interest is stirred, is the time to acquire that 
which is the surest mark of a really well-read 
Now is the time to cultivate in your children that love of 
historical study that helps to success. 


Your Copy of This Free History 
Booklet is Waiting 


We are holding your copy of this tree history booklet awaiting your request. 


You are entitled to it as a Collier reader. 


Merely clip the coupon. 


It tells how the histories of the nations 
have at last been written in short popular 


















style, under Senator Lodge’s direction, 95 
for the busy modern man. 
It tells of the index that P. F. 
enables you to locate in an in- COLLIER 
home , i & SON 
| stant any place mentionec 416 West 1 3th St. 
|in the newspaper dis- New York 
patches or any his- Plesee cend wie oy 


copy of the booklet 

describing the Lodge 
History of Nations and full 
information. 


whom they refer. 


The booklet contains an 
essay by Senator Lodge on how 
to read history profitably, and a col- 
ored frontispiece illustration, a repro- 
duction of a historical painting. 

Ask for your copy now, while it will 
mean so much to you. It will be sent by mail, 
free; merely clip the coupon 
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New York Boston 
Buffalo Chicago 
(john T Lewis 4 Bros Co. Philadelphia) 


**He lives down on the river road, in the shabby, 
weather-beaten house on the left. You can’t miss it.” 

Shabby and weather-beaten ! 
The porter at the railroad station didn’t 
mean to give the place a black eye, but that is what he 
did. ‘Too bad the owner hadn’t used 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


mixed with Dutch Boy linseed oil and tinting colors. 
directions might have been, ““That fine looking house on the left.’’ 
There’s nothing like timely white-leading to enhance the value of 
buildings and keep them a credit to the neighborhood. 


Write for our Paint Adviser No. 711—a group of helps, Free 
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The Muscle Builder for Dogs 


Feed your dog well and it will serve you better. 
A food that supplies all the necessary elements 


is 
= * * 
Champion Dog Biscuit 

It is made of clean, sweet meat, cereals and 
flour perfectly blended—no waste products used, 
no preservatives—it is a clean, wholesome food 
that will keep dogs healthy, vigorous and in 
good coat. 


Send for Sample and Free Booklet 


On receipt of 4c fh stamps we will 
send you a sample, or you can get a 
full size package — your én ist, 
sporting s dealer, or direct from 
us if ao dealer in your town. Our il- 
lustrated booklet is yours on request. 


Champion Animal Food Co. 
604 Minnesota St.. St. Paul, Minn. 















11,.572-Word 
Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illustrated 
11,572-word Business Booklet which tells how priceless 
Business Experience, squeezed from the lives of 173 big, 
broad, brainy business men, may be made yours—yours to 
boost your salary, toincrease your profits. Thistree book deals with 
—How to manage a ness 

—How to sell » 
—How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train anu handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
pets tip ih Nets tr een eae ee 
t Tree y inde you ing, voives you mM no 
obligation 4 oo be the means of starting you on Y er 
career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, when it in- 
lek ofa l—a penny! Simply say, ‘’Send on your 
11,672-word Booklet’’. Send to 
A. W.Shaw Co., Dept K2,Wabash Ave. & Madison 8t.,Chicage 





Directory of School Advertisers 





The schools listed in this Directory are advertised in Collier's in the second and last 


issues of the summer months 


In these issues the readers of Collier s will find complete information concerning 


the schools listed here. 


A request for a catalog sent to any of these schools will receive 


prompt attention, or communications addressed to the Educational Bureau of Collier's 


will be answered immediately 





Boys 


Raymond Riordan School 
Randolph Macon Academy 


Highland, N. Y. 
Front Royal, Va. 


Peddie Institute Hightstown, N. J. 
University School Chicago, Ill. 
Racine College School Racine, Wis. 


St. Paul School Garden City, L. I 
Kiskiminetas Springs School 
University of Notre Dame 
Belmont School 

Keewatin Academy 

Morgan Park Academy 


Saltsburg, Pa. 

Notre Dame, Ind. 
Belmont, Cal. 

Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Morgan Park, Ill. 


Military 


Bordentown Military Institute Bordentown, N. J. 
Ohio Military Institute College Hill, Cin., O. 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 4 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Lexington, Mo. 
Culver, Ind. 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Wentworth Military Academy 
Culver Military Academy 
Tennessee Military Institute 


Western Military Academy Alton, Til. 
St. John’s Military Academy Delafield, Ww is 
New Mexico Military Institute Roswell, N. M. 


Special 
Bliss Electrical School 
Dana's Musical! Institute 
Indiana Dental College 
Tri-State College 
Louisville College of Dentistry 
N. Y. Homoeopathic Medicai College 
New York State School of Agr. 
Illinois College of Photography 
Michigan College of Mines 
Grand River Institute 
Winona College of Agriculture 
Detroit College of Law 
University of Illinois 
Valparaiso University 
New England Conservatory of Music 
University of Chicago Press 
Dickson Memory School 
New York Electrical School 


Co-Educational 
Thomas Norma! Training School 
Defiance College 
Peirce School 
American Col. of Phys. Education 


Gils 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


Washington, D. C. 
Warren, 0. 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Angola, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 
New York City 
Morrisville, N. Y. 
Effingham, II! 
Houghton, Mich. 
Austinburg, O. 
Winona Lake, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, Ill. 

New York City 


Detroit, Mich. 
Defiance, O. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ul. 


Staunton, Va. 








high-priced labor. In countries where 
labor is cheap the stimulation to econo- 
mize it is absent. But here, as a result 
of this war, it seems inevitable that there 
should be a great deal of new business for 
machinery manufacturers, and particu- 
larly for those who handle devices or serv- 
ices for increasing organization efficiency. 


Machinery in Place of Men 


HIS condition will be heightened, also, 

in case there is any considerable ex- 
portation of foodstuffs with a consequent 
expansion of agriculture. This is an added 
reason—this effect on the labor market— 
for us to be willing to ship foodstuffs 
slowly. Industrial wages are always 
regulated by agricultural wages. There 
is always a large supply of margir =| 
low-grade labor which will swing into 
agriculture or swing into industry accord- 
ing to the existing rate of wages. If 
agricultural wages are higher, the manu- 
facturer will find himself with fewer of 
this class of labor to depend on, so all 
the more energetically he must seek the 
aid of automatic machinery and all the 
higher he must raise his organization effi- 
ciency to make up the deficit. And in his 
ingenuity and long-practiced ability in 
this line the American business man has 
an immense reserve power for the task 
of handling Europe’s largest markets on 
top of a brisk home trade and in the face 
of the tight labor market. 


The Danger of Losing Our Heads 


UT the American business man’s situ- 

ation, wonderfully favorable as it is, 
has specific dangers, first of which is per- 
haps the temptation to overexpansion. We 
must not get inflated ideas of a perma- 
nent market from a situation that is 
abnormal and temporary and be led to tie 
up too many of our assets in permanent 
improvements for handling unusual vol 
umes of business. We must do exactl) 
what we would in any opportunity to in- 
crease our sales—study the market, study 
what demands are coming to this coun- 
try, determine what share we are indi- 
vidually to get, what the chances are 
of making that demand permanent, and 
then go ahead strongly and conserva- 
tively on the basis of that knowledge, 
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bringing ourselves up to a maximum of 
efficiency in production, distribution, and 
organization. 

Another very serious danger lurking 
in this situation is the temptation to 
neglect the good will of normal American 
customers. It will be very easy for us 


to be stampeded and lose our heads, 
As emergency orders come piling in, 
the pressure of production at tempo- 


rarily attractive prices may easily lessen 
our distributing efforts at home. We 
must remember, first, last, and always, 
that the long-time market is here, and 
that the fundamental principle of busi- 
ness wisdom is to serve that market first. 
Neglect of this policy spells disaster. I 
can see a $200,000 emergency order 
breaking up many a business, and the 
competitors who didn’t get the big order 
swimming on and swimming through be- 
cause they kept the good will of their 
long-time market at home. 


Our Permanent Foreign Trade 
LL the emergency demand set up by 
this war is not going to stay with us, 
but we can keep a good deal of it by 
proper management. The war offers an 
excellent chance to build permanent busi- 
ness relationships where we were hereto- 
fore unknown. A great many opportuni- 
ties in foreign trade will come to us— 
‘hey must do so, for there is no place 
‘Ise for them to go. Very well—let us f1 
to keep them all. If we do we will lose 
them ail. We have the chance to take 
our pick. Let us do that. Let us pick 
out among all these opportunities those 
which may be made permanent to the 
best advantage, and then stick close to 
those. Let us do by them just as their 
former exporters did in terms of credit, 
style of goods, packing, shipment, and in 
every way give them the service they 
have been accustomed to and as much 
better as they want and we can make it. 
This is the way to turn the present 
emergency to permanent advantage, and 
by so doing—not trying to do too much, 
but doing what we undertake a little better 
than it was done by the foreign business 
men who preceded us in the market—we 
will get and permanently hold a very 
large share of the world’s business. 








Bealby 


(Concluded from page 13) 


Across his dominions ran three foot- 
paths, and one of these led to the pub- 
lic elementary school. That he should 
have to maintain this latter—and if 
he did not keep it in good order the 
children spread out and made parallel 
tracks among his cultivations—seemed 
to him a thing almost intoferably un- 
just. He mended it with cinders, accty- 
lene refuse, which he believed and hoped 
to be thoroughly bad for boots, and a 
peculiarly slimy, chalky clay, and he put 
on a board at each end, “Keep to the 
footpaths, Trespassers will be prosecuted, 
by Order,” which he painted himself to 
save expense when he was confined in- 
doors by the influenza. Still more un- 
just it would be, he felt, for him to spend 
money upon effective fencing, and he 
could find no fencing cheap enough and 
ugly enough aud painful enough and im- 
possible enough to express his feelings in 
the matter. Every day the children 
streamed to and fro, marking how his 
fruits ripened and his produce became 
more esculent. And other people pursued 
these tracks, many, Mr. Benshaw was 
convinced, went to and fro through his 
orderly crops who had no business what- 
ever, no honest business, to pass that 
way. Fither, he concluded, they did it to 
annoy him or they did it to injure him. 
This continual invasion aroused in Mr. 
Benshaw all that stern anger against 
unrighteousness latent in our race which 
more than any other single force has 
made America and the Empire what they 
are to-day. Once already he had been 
robbed—a raid upon his raspberries—and 
he felt convinced that at any time he 
might be robbed again. He had made 
representations to the local authorities 
to get the footpath closed, but in vain. 
They defended themselves with the paltry 
excuse that the children would then have 
to go nearly a mile round to the school. 





iy was not only the tyranny of these 
footpaths that offended Mr. Benshaw’s 
highly developed sense of individual i1b- 
erty. All round his rather straggling 
dominions his neighbors displayed an un- 
generous indisposition to maintain their 
fences to his satisfaction. In one or two 
places, in abandonment of his clear rights 
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in the matter, he had at his own expense 
supplemented these lax defenses with 
light barbed-wire defenses. But it was 
not a very satisfactory sort of barbed 
wire. He wanted barbed wire with ex- 
tra spurs like a fighting cock; he wanted 
barbed wire that would start out after 
nightfall and attack passers-by. This 
boundary trouble was universal; in a 
way it was worse than the footpaths 
which after all only affected the Cage 
Fields where his strawberries grew. Ex- 
cept for the yard and garden walls of 
Maccullum and Schocks and that side. 
there was not really a satisfactory foot 
of inclosure all round Mr. Benshaw. On 
the one side rats and people’s dogs and 
scratching cats came in, on the other 
side rabbits. The rabbits were intolera- 
ble, and recently there had been a rise 
of nearly thirty per cent in the price of 
wire netting. 


R. BENSHAW wanted to hurt rab- 

bits; he did not want simply to kill 
them; he wanted so to kill them as to 
put the fear of death into the burrows. 
He wanted to kill them so that scared 
little furry survivors, with their tails as 
white as ghosts, would go lolloping home 
and say: “I say, you chaps, we’d better 
shift out of this. We’re up against a 
Strong, Determined Man... .” 

I have made this lengthy statement of 
Mr. Benshaw’s economic and moral diffi- 
culties in order that the reader should 
understand the peculiar tension that al- 
ready existed upon this side of Craymin- 
ster. It has been necessary to do so now 
because in a few seconds there will be 
no further opportunity for such prepara- 
tions. There had been trouble, I may 
add very hastily, about the shooting of 
Mr. Benshaw’s gun; a shower of small 
shot had fallen out of the twilight upon 
the umbrella and basket of old Mrs. Fro- 
bisher. And only a week ago an unsym- 
pathetic bench, after a hearing of over 
an hour and in the face of overwhelming 
evidence, had refused to convict little 
Lucy Mumby, aged eleven, of stealing 
fruit from Mr. Benshaw’s fields. She 
bad been caught red-handed. .. . 


To be Continued Next Week 
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191I5 Hupmobile 





Car of the American Famils 








Complete 


For the third time the Hupp Motor Car Company has produced a car which will 
prove immeasurably superior, we believe, toany that assumes to compete with it. 


The first Hupmobile 20 made for itself, and held against all rivalry, an immense 
following, at home and abroad. 


The ‘32’ put the Hupmobile into another class, and surpassed the ‘20’ in 
world-wide popularity. 

This new Hupmobile bids fair to eclipse them both, as the very utmost a motorist 
can desire. 0 





A highly specialized, individualized, Hupmobilized motor car, which gives you, 
we believe, more service and comfort for your money than you can find if you 
comb the market a dozen times over. 


Listen to the details: 





Specifications 


rent for starting, ignition and lighting. 
Makes motor non-stallable. Westing- 


Speedometer, starting and lighting 
switches mounted flush in center of 
cowl board. Speedometer drive from 
transmission. 


More Power 
Motor, 33-inch bore by 5 '2-inch stroke; 
cylinders cast en bloc, with water 


house 12-volt system. 
jacket space between barrels; valves P 
1%-inch clear diameter, mushroom tap- Longer Wheelbase; More Room 


pets, with special shape cams, very Wheelbase, 119 inches; tires, 34 by 4 
quiet; valve spring chamber closed by inches. Roomy five-passenger body; 2 
oil-tight cover, so that contacts are inches more leg-room in front, 7 inches 
made in an oil bath. New shape com- more in tonneau; full tufted upholstery; 
bustion chamber, larger valves and concealed door hinges, flush handles. nances and giving full illumination on 
larger cylinder bore produce more Front springs, 37 inches long, practically road. One bulb in headlights, dimmed 
power. Multiple disc clutch, with thir- flat; rear springs, semi-elliptic, 52 inches at will through resistance in switch. 
teen 13-inch plates. long, swung under axle; springs self- No side-lamps. 


oiling. Brakes, 14 inches in diameter. P 
Equipment and Other Details 
16-gallon gasoline tank in cowl; rain- 


Non-Glare Dimmer Headlights 


Hupmobile design. Upper half of head- 
light glass corrugated. Kills reflector 
glare, complying with many city ordi- 


New Type Carburetor 


Horizontal type bolted directly to Left Steer, Center Control 


cylinder block. Gas passage between 
cylinders, so that intake manifold is 
heated its entire length, assuring com- 
plete vaporization of even the heaviest 
gasoline. 


Improved Oiling 
A system already highly efficient made 
still better. Pressure feed from fly- 
wheel to main bearings and connecting 
rod bearings; cylinder walls lubricated 
by mist from crankshaft. 


Modern Ignition 
Ignition from storage battery, with au- 
tomatic spark advance. Type rapidly 
being adopted by progressive engineers. 


Single Unit Electrical System 
Generator and starting motor com- 
bined, driven by silent chain from 
front end of crankshaft. Supplies cur- 


Steering wheel at left; gear change and 
hand brake levers at driver’s right. 











Complete with electric starter and¢ 
lights, demountable rims, over- 1050 
size tires, 33x4; tire carrier at rear. 

With regular equipment of top, windshield, 
gas lamps, etc., but without special equip- 
ment noted above, $950. Prices, f.o.b. Detroit. 

Price in Canada, $1230, f.0.b. Windsor, 
including electrical and other special equip- 
ment noted above. 








vision windshield, fixed uprights, lower 
half adjustable for ventilation. One- 
man type top, attached to windshield. 
Crowned fenders, with flat edge and 
without beading. Tail lamp exclusive 
Hupmobile design, illuminates license 
plate and entire width of road for con- 
siderable distance behind car. Non-skid 
tires on rear; demountable rims; carrier 
at rear for spare rim and tire. Lighting 
and ignition switches controlled by Yale 
locks. Speedometer. Robe rail, foot rail 
and cocoa matin tonneau. Color: blue- 
black with maroon running gear. 


Price, f. 0. b. Detroit, includes complete 
equipment. 


Price in Canada $1400, f. o. b. Windsor, 
with complete equipment. 


Hupp MotorCarCompany,1230 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Improvements 


Longer wheelbase 

More room 

Improved body 

Improved upholstery 

More power 

Larger bore 

Larger valves 

Better carburetion 

Improved combustion chamber 

Special quiet cams 

Valve tappets operating in oil 

Improved motor lubrication 

13 clutch plates 

Intake manifold water jacketed 

New type radiator 

Improved steering 

Easier clutch operation 

Improved starting and lighting 

Non-stallable motor 

Improved ignition 

Left drive 

Larger pedal pads 

Rear springs semi-elliptic 

Longer front springs 

Springs self-lubricating 

Larger wheels 

Larger gasoline tank 

One-man type top 

New windshield 

Transmission speedometer drive 

Lock on ignition and lighting switches 

Automatic spark advance 

Throttle lever on steering wheel 

Ignition and lighting switches on cowl 
board 


Exclusive non-glare dimmer head- 
lights 

Exclusive design tail light 

Improved axle shaft and hub connec- 
tion 

Non-skid rear tires 

Illuminated speedometer 

Linoleum-covered running boards 

New style top cover 

New side curtains to swing open with 
doors 


Crowned fenders 
Heavier flywheel 

14-inch brakes 
Concealed hinges 

Flush door handles inside 
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Children’s 
Month for 


BLACK CAT 
HOSIERY 


Aer 


Advice 
to 
Mothers 
ORE millions of Mothers 
know the Black Cat Brand 
than any other hosiery for all 


the family. This 30 years of success- 
ful leadership and good will has been 
based on uniform high quality— 
long service economy — style — work- 
manship and materials in Black Cat 
Hosiery. 25c and up. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

“Children’s Weeks” and “Month” now 
here to anticipate school and fall needs. 
Special three numbers shown below. Deal- 
ers now have largest selections of any line. 

All colors. SanitaryFast Dye. Most num- 
bers in 3 weights. Silks — Silk Lisles— 
Cottons—Worsteds—Merinos, etc. For All 
the Family. 


Sold by 10,000 Leading Dealers 


Insist on seeing the Black Cat trade- 
mark above on every pair, or write us and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Chicago-Kenosha 


Successful 








Leadership “wy, Hosiery Co 
for 30 XQ. Kenosha 


Years 6. 






















This FREE BOOK will 

help solve your problem 

{t tells how to choose and in- 
stall the pumping equipment 
best suited to your require- 
ments— insuring you unfailing service 
and economical operation. It tellsexactly what 
each system will do and how much it will cost. 


AVON WATS VST 


FOR HOMES FACTORIES AND FARMS 


We build every practical type of hand or power driven 
pumping system, for deep or shallow wells, open or 
pressure tank, for city or country houses, factories, 
farms, greenhouses, country clubs or hospitals. 
Dayton Systems have fewer parts—run mre evenly 
and quietly—require less attention and cost less per 
year of service than any other. Their compact ar- 
rangement makes installation easy and inexp: nsive. 
Modernize your home with a “Dayton System". 
Send today for your copy of the free book 
“Water Supply” 


The Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co. 
596 West Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston San Francisco “2% 
























> Good memory is absolutely essential 


to success, for memory is power. 
THE DICKSON METHOD 
makes you “Forget Proof,” develops. f 
will, self-confidence. quick thought, 
ready speech. Write for free book 
“How to Remember” — faces, names, 
studies; also copyrighted Memory Test. 


Memory School, 771 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 












| With sparkling eyes. 


| eried. 








that Honorable 
oh, shy, and 


much thus: Delano say 
Al Cornell has come back 
to pick out some good clothes—good 
clothes—and give you in haste—no time 
—quick fit guess at—many question some 
other day. Bring all—shoes, shirt, hat 
to new building up street in one half 
hour. Hustle!” The last word came out 
by itself—dynamic. “Hey, Brockett!” 
Brockett entered the alcove as Togo 
hurried away. He surveyed the two— 
then glanced at the prostrate figur>. 
“Yes, dear Brockett, pray attend,” put 
in Welsh with earnestness, “we don’t 
know exactly what were doing, my 
young friend and I, but—” Pelano inter- 
rupted, indicating the dirty heap of flot- 
sam with his patent-leather toe. 
“Brockett,” he said, “that’s Al Cornell 
—our Uncle Al!” 
In his turn the bartender lowered his 
buiky figure to make sure. Rising, he 
scratched his head. 


“You're right,” he said simply; “say, 
Im sorry I didn’t recognize him last 
night. He slipped in when I first came 


on and I sold him two quarts of booze. 
I wasn’t noticing—took him for an ordi- 
nary “bo. Reckon he got around both 
quarts. If I'd a spotted him—” 

“Just as well,” broke in Delano, “he'd 
’ve landed it anyway. As if is, we're 
probably the only ones who are wise to 
his being in town. 


SEPTEMBER 5, 


Vea Sah % i” aaa 


From Daybreak to Breakfast 


Concluded from page 11 
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what I took from him as a bonus for 
swift action. He won't let that get by. 
On the side. I'll have squared up that 
piker trick; but that’s a detail. This is 
going to be a fairy tale for true. Uncle 
Al will wake up just where he left off 
before the fire. It’s too bad he can’t 
have a bath—” 

“Oh, I daresay I can attend to that, 
if you wish,” interrupted Welsh bitterly, 
as he poised the handle of the cart pre- | 
paratory to starting; “anything in the 
line of duty.” 

“Don’t get 
“After 


smart,” counseled Delano. 
we unload him in his new loca- 
tion and Togo-Ito is at work you can 
race back and Brockett’l load you up 
with Simon’s extra. stock of cigars. 
There'll be enough to make a showing. 
We'll put his copy of the lease in his 
pocket with a small roll to start on and 
the key to the shebang to keep it com 
pany—then pull the door shut. But for 
Heaven's sake, stow your gab and drive 
along. See that light beyond the sand 
hills? Night’s about done.” 





i was eight in the morning. The sun 
was glaring hotly on the white 
alkali of the unpaved street, giving fair 
warning of greater savagery at noon. 
Al Cornell was slowly wiping the top of 
a show case with a new chamois skin. 

The show case 








And Al is going to 
be one of these fel- 
lows who come back. 
You'll him 
do it.” 


see 


The War 


formed part of the 
front wall of a 
shallow niche abut- 
ting on a street cor- 
ner. At intervals 





“If one might ask 
details,’ murmured 
Welsh ; “not express- 


Beginning in 


the little man would 
pause and peer won- 
deringly, almost ten- 





ing doubt, you 
know—” 


This Number 


derly at the boxes 
of cigars in the 





Delano turned 


“Details!” 
“Don't 
get the idea yet? 
There isn’t a soul 
on the street at this 
hour. Our style of 
people have just 
turned in—the other 
sort aren’t up. And 
Step-and-a-Half al- 
ways disappears at 
ten.” 

“Don’t speak 
lightly of our police 
force.” begged 
Welsh; “he has the 
rheumatism and the 


he 
you 





We shall Print a Remark- 
able Series of Articles 
upon the Present War by 


Will Irwin 
Arthur Ruhl 
Gelett Burgess 
Stanley Washburn 
Granville Fortescue 
Henry Beach Needham 
and the Best 
English Correspondents 


mystification 
in his kindly, hag- | 
gard eyes. After a 
time he left the 
shining, speckless 
and, sitting 
upon the edge of a 
narrow cot behind 
and almost out of 
sight. unfolded a 
erackling paper on 
his knees, reading 
it and the attached 
receipt for the tenth 
time. While read- 
ing, he absently fin- 
gered a moist twist 
of bills with one 
hand and smoothed 
the silver gray hair 


cases, 


glass 








night air is awful 
bad for it. He 


told me so himself.” 
There came a noise at the door. “Cart at 
gate.” advised Togo, beaming at them. 
“Good enough !” approved Delano. “I'm 
glad you came around that way. Hurry, 
fellows! Everybody lift a pound and 
we'll soon have the old scout in his car- 


riage. Hike-O, Togo-Ito, and get your 
junk together. Twenty minutes to travel 
on. Brockett, hand me that old horse 
blanket from behind Simon’s desk. We'll 


put it over him. Gentlemen all—Simon'll 
be glad! If anybody should meet you, 
Welsb, you can say that you’re moving 

cheaper to move in the small hours than 
to pay rent. Brockett, cheer up. You're no 
pallbearer. This is a different proposi- 
tion. Your white is in perfect accord.” 


6 ie were out of the gate by now, 
and the helpless one, safely in his 
cart. Brockett was wiping a purple face 
on a snowy apron. 

“What's that you said?” gurgled Welsh 
in a horrified whisper. “You don’t mean 
that I’m to push this cart up the street?” 

“Not at all, not at all,” soothed Delano. 
“Straight up this alley—that’s two-thirds 
of the way—then down to the corner and 
there you are. I'll be on the spot al- 
most as soon as you.” 


“Quitter!” accused Welsh. “For why 


| don’t you lend a hand, you blamed one- 


man Sunshine Club?” 

“Perhaps it is nothing,” retorted De- 
lano with justifiable indignation, “per- 
haps it is nothing to rout out our con- 
servative Real Estate and Loans, old 
tenight, grouch and sulks and all; and 
tickle him with his lost treasure until 
he signs a three year lease to that cigar 
stand and hands over the key. I bet he 


” 


spits at me like a cross kitty at first. But, 
however he hates the sight of me—oh, 


such beautiful yellow money! He'll suc- 
cumb, never fear. The quicker in that 
I’m going to give him the balance of 








on his temples with 
the other. <A rain- 
drop, miraculous in view of the ceiling 
overhead, splashed on the paper. 

“It couldn’t be anyone else,” he whis- 
pered. “There’s not another soul in this 
whole God’s country would take the 
trouble—but it’s just the way he'd go 
about it. Don’t I remember other times— 
I can’t ever tell him—how I feel—he'’s 
not that kind But I can do one thing 

I'll always have a box of Sargassos 
ready and waiting—out of sight—just 
for him Maybe he'll know by that— 
I think he’ll know—” 

He wiped his eyes hastily on a very 
new coat sleeve at the sharp metallic | 
rap of a coin on the glass. 

“Mornin’ friend,” said Delano glumly. 
“What’ll you smoke, Welsh?” 

“Give me one of them,” said Welsh. 
“Fair looking lady on the box cover, even 


if she has poor taste as to tints. These 
cigars are all alike, though—bum.” 


“You ought to stock up, Al,” reproved | 
Delano, as he helped himself liberally; 
“get some good brands. Why not?” 

“T’m—I'm going to—” hesitated the ob- 


ject of criticism. “Delano—Delano— 
I'll have some Sargassos for you—for 
you He stopped short. Delano eyed 


him keenly. 

“You’re looking fagged,” he said. “Pull 
your door shut and come over and have 
a drink.” 

The gray-haired man on the other side | 
of the show case looked down the road 
to where a diminutive whirlwind was | 
scooping a spiral of white dust into the 
clear air. “No,” he said quietly. “I'm on 
the wagon for good, boys. It’s all right. 
I don’t know—uess I didn’t sleep very 
well. I—I had—a bad dream.” 

“So did I,” chimed in Welsh: “the 
darndest dream! Thought I was pushing 
a handecart up a dark alley!” 

“Oh, dry up!” broke in Delano roughly. 
“Let’s go to breakfast. So long, Al.” 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVY IS 
NOW THIRD AMONG THE 
NAVIES OF THE WORLD 


DREADNOUGHTS 
ENGLAND .... ..42 
GERMANY .... . 26 
UNITED STATES . 12 
iOS re” 


JAPAN .......10 
The 
United States Navy 


Its Present Standing and 
Needed Increase 
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UNITED STATES SHOULD READ. 
EVERY MAN, EVERY BOY, OUGHT 
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latest sci- 
entific 
hearing in- 
strument, the 

perfected 1914 Mode! 


New 8-Tone Mears Ear Phone 


EIGHT times as efficient, EIGHT times as powerful, 

EIGHT times as convenient, EIGHT times as helpful as our for- 

One-Tone model, and with double the efficiency of our well 
known 4-tone. Eight different sound adjustments, instan 

ed by a touch of the finger. 

Sold only direct from our New York office 

Free Trial on_trial at our expense. Test it Aral 

days. Itcosts nothing if you do not want to keep it. Easy 

monthly payments if you wish, at the lowest net laborato rice 

direct to you. Send for this offer and the Mears Booklet— FREE. 


Mears Ear Phone Co., Dept, 2366.45 West 34th 

















“America will now be in the 
unigue position of being com- 
pelled to conserve its human 
resources. Seventeen million 
men have been withdrawn from 
the industrial activities of 
Europe and five billion dollars 
will be destroyed if the war 
lasts more than a month. The 
United States will be asked to 
supply the goods for South 
America and the Far East 
which formerly came from 
Europe. Germany and Great 
Britain annually export more 
than five billion dollars’ worth 
of commodities. This year they 
cannot supply these goods. Can 
we? 

“American industries are con- 
fronted witha stupendous task. 
The markets of the world open 
up to us, Congress will take 
care of the merchant marine, 
and, by the cooperation of 
American bankers, the finances 
of the country. Wel our bust- 
ness men take the opportunity 
afforded them?” 


(Printers’ Ink—Aug. 13, 1914.) 
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Methods 


Concluded from page 10 


“Um—ugh,” he repeated more encour- 
agingly, for he clung to the pleasing idea 
of the “comp’ny” to his declining years. 
“Well,” he concluded as he whipped up 
“ole Moll,” “I ‘low we might’s well git 
it over with to-day so we won't have to 
come to town agin a-purpose. We'll go 
to a justice o’ peace—what say? My 
name’s Tweester.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Mandy recon- 
sidered, carefully touching a red wax 
bead to see if the heat was melting out 
its color. “I don’t know—ye got yer life 
assured?” 

“Why—er—no, madam,” Tweester an- 
swered with some asperity, suspicion 


dampening his enthusiasm; he warily 
asked: “Did yer other man—all them 
others—lid they have their lives in- 


sured?” 

Mandy returned with a withering look, 
and innocently exclaimed : 

“Their lives insured! Do ye think I'd 
be so uncommon piticlar about the next 
un if they’d amounted to enough to ‘a’ 
kep’ their remainin’s out o’ the potter’s 
field and not ‘a’ left their widders an’ 
children pa’pers?” 


‘HE allowed her indignation a mo- 
ment’s time to cool before explaining : 
“You see I’m fair to middlin’ young, 
and you are older. The chances is that 


if I marry ye I'll be a widder agin! 
An’ fer jus’ that there reason you 
kin see to ut that ye don't leave me 
a-crawlin’ out o’ the little end o’ the 
horn agin.” 

Tweester nodded his sympathy, but 
only shuffled his feet and urged “ole 


Moll” on by a click of the lines across 
her back. Mandy caught the silent sym- 
pathy and pulling at his shabby coat 
sleeve smiled up at him. 

“Will ye do that fer me? Will ye? It's 
only a-askin’ to be kep’ out o’ the poor- 
house when ye’re gone. It’s that, er ye 
don’t git me!’ 

“Waal,” he drawled at length, “bein’s 
ye’re sot on havin’ it thataway, I 
promise.” 

“You'll 
married?” 

“T’ll have it all drawred up ’fore we 
drive back hum.” 

“We—el, guess that’ll do,” consented 
Mandy, although not quite satisfied with 
waiting. “You kin drive to the justice 
o’ peace, then.” 

When they finally reached the city, he 
bought her a bridal bonnet and white 
slippers and they were married. They 
spent one long, sunny summer day sight- 
seeing in the city, and Mandy remarked, 
as she blew out the gas at the hotel that 
night : 

“Well. John Tweester, this here’s bin 
the splendudest weddin’ tower I ever 
had!” And the bridegroom was so grati- 
fied that he did not notice she had blown 
out the gas. 


have it all did ‘fore we git 


HE next morning Mandy was miracu- 

lously brought'to life, but she re- 
turned to Jonathan Creek wearing wid- 
ow’s weeds and a crépe veil draped from 
the silver blue bridal bonnet with its red 
roses and wheat trimming. She drove 
back alone with the shambly horse and 
rattly carriage. She felt like to burst 
with a great lump of importance which 
grew larger and larger as, nearing home, 
she dwelt upon the sensation which she 
was about to usher into the dead little 
town. The bitter pill of being again 
a “widder” was sweet-coated — “looket 
what a noted woman it’s made o’ me,” 


she reflected as she jogged along. “I've 
brung fame to Jonathan Creek: writ up 
with big headin’s about a fair bride 


a-blowin’ out the light. Wisht I’d knowed 
it was so dangerous, though, I’d ‘a’ yanked 
the hul thing right off an’ throwed it 
out the winder.” Her mind again re- 
verted to the advantages she was bring- 
ing into her native town. “Fame, yes, 
an’ wealth—fine horse and carriage, an’ 
ten dollars left out o’ the price o' the 
fun’ral. And these” (most important of 
all), “these cloze; couldn’t find a higher 
priceter bunnet in the country.” She 
urged the horse to a faster trot, im- 
patient to be the object of the town’s 
curiosity—and envy. When she finally 
sauntered the nag through Jonathan 
Creek’s main thoroughfare, it was with 
a feeling of triumph, a supercilious pride 
over those who had always looked down 
on her. 

She felt rich in her newly acquired pos- 
sessions: the horse, the carriage, the ten 
dollars, and her mind didn’t wander long 





A 


wurst 


WOZLLELE pipe 


from the silver blue wedding bonnet with 
the mourning veil. 

Retaliation was sweet; when the black 
smith at the edge of town casually looked 
up as she passed, Mandy’s head tilted up- 
ward and she saw him not. But she lis- 
tened. The musical clang of the anvil 
ceased and she heard low voices, and out 
of the tail of her eye glimpsed men ges- 
ticulating mysteriously, taking minute 
inventory of “the wealth” as she paraded 
slowly. Bill Brown looked absently out 
of his store door; he stumbled over loose 
warped boards as he ran to rouse the 
barkeeper in the next building. 

“Abe—by gum—come quick, here comes 
the widder bride! Call yer ole woman!” 


Evidently they had read the city 
papers and were expecting something 


unusual. Mandy stoically moved down 
the gathering line, her head firmly sup- 
ported by the thought of that three- 
columned newspaper article “with my 
new name, Mis’ Twegster, 
and my picter!” 

No one ventured the customary conde- 
scending “Hello, Mandy,” and she passed 
on confirmed in her own importance. 
When the six descendants sighted the 
turnout, they made one mad, screaming, 
fighting race to reach the “widder 
bride,” Menorie-Ann, gaining on Marg’et- 
Selener 
thrust sprawling into the dust 
stumbled over by Hannah-Melissie. 
two scrambled up, Menorie-Ann 
no time, but Hannah-Melissie waited to 
eatch up the crying Emmie-Violie, and 
swung her along at a pace so swift that 
she only touched the ground with her 
little toes. 


The 


OHN-HARKLESS had reached the 
horse and sat astride its back. Ta- 
tience-Amandy had reached the bonnet. 
“Say, maw,” she _ breathlessly ex- 
claimed, “who give ’em to ye? They bin 
talkin’ a awful lot "bout ye, maw. Say, 


did ye git us a new paw what went an’ 
died? Say them looks jus’ like roses. 
What’s this piece o’ black stuff on fer? 
Hain’t this here a whackin’ fine wagon 
though! That wheat looks like reel too. 
Say, maw, wasn't the’ nothin’ in new 
paw’s pockets what’d bin nice to ’a’ brung 
to us?” 

The horse had stopped, its nose to the 
ground, fatigued and thirsty. 


Menorie-Ann was clinging to the 
wheels, Hannah-Melissie tumbled the 
baby in, and managed to pull herself 


in after her. 
“Oh—oh, looket maw !” 
“Looket maw’s white slippers!” 
“Whatcher bring us—whatcher bring 


us?” 


“Kin we have this here buggy to play 


in, huh?” 

“Can't we 
too—oo?” 

“Oh, maw, there ain’t no ghost of a 
steppin’ paw what’s gona stan’ at our 
bed in the nighttime, is ther, if we 
ain't good? That's what Zek Ryan says.” 

“Say, maw, you look like the circus 
lady what rid in the chariot with a fly- 
in’ thing a-hangin’ to her bunnet, only 
hern wasn't black.” 

Little seven-year-old 
saw none of these 
crowding closé, and closing her little 
hand around her mother’s finger, she 
searched—and found—the heart of the 
woman. 

“Maw, 


play with the _ horse, 


Hannah-Melissie 
striking features; 





ye ain’t feelin’ bad, are ye? 
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VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a tele- 
phone exchange, the same sized dot being used for a large 


city as for a small village. 


Some of these exchanges are owned by 


the Associated Bell companies and some by independent com- 


panies, 


Where joined together in one system they meet the needs 


of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 
| places and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The pyramids show that only a 
minority of the exchanges are Bell- 
owned, and that the greater majority 
of the exchanges are owned by inde- 
pendent companies and connected 


with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are 
there two telephone companies, and 
there are comparatively few ex- 
changes, chiefly rural, which do not 
have outside connections. 





One Policy 


One System 


The recent agreement between 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Bell System will facili- 
tate connections between all tele- 
phone subscribers regardless of who 
owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone 
companies have already connected 
their exchanges to provide universal 
service for the whole country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 













Write today for our Big Piano Of- 
fer and see how you can easily 
save half or more on a High Grade 





Maybe anyhow, ‘fore winter comes agin | 


you can find another man. 
don't” 
bors’ll keep us an’ 
thick cloze. maybe. Don’t you go feel- 
in’ bad, anyways.” The little hand stole 
up under the wonderful bonnet and af- 
fectionately smoothed back the straggly 
locks under its lacy brim. 


Even if ye 


give us hoods an’ 


ANDY’S tears blurred out every- 
thing but her children. But Mandy 

had a courage worthy of a heroine. 
“Yas,” she answered, patting Hannah- 
Melissie as she wiped her eyes. “Yas, 


‘bout six months more ‘fore zero time's | 
fer | 


‘nough. B'’lieve I'll kill a chicken 
supper and go over to Bill’s and git 
some o’ them there pink frosted ginger 
cookies fer the younguns. My, won't 
they think we're rich! Hain’t nobody 
gona ketch me a-squallin’ over spilt milk. 
Six more months ‘fore zero, an’ that’s 
long ‘nough to git a man in if I could 
only persuade ’em to live. Now, the 
first thing, I gotta go to work and hunt 
up that there coffeepot.” 
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with a heroic gulp—‘the neigh- | 
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particularly ap- 
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season for mak- 
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cakes, desserts, 
ices and dainties. 
Adds zest and color 
to meat gravies, 
soups, etc. 

Your grocer sells tt. 
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Send 2c stamp for recipe book. 
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ROBB & ROBB, 255-284 h Baildi Washing Dc. 
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*OPPORTUNITY FOR 
OUR MANUFACTURERS 


“Those who have made a close 
study of the situation foresee tre- 
mendous gains in our foreign trade. 
American manufacturers have an 
opportunity to capture the foreign 
markets, not merely for the time 
being, but to secure a permanent 
footing that we could not possibly 
have gained in the next fifty years 
under normal conditions. ‘That 
will place us far in the lead of 
our foreign competitors.” 














“Our opponents in the world’s 
markets have turned their atten- 
tion from the great fight for the 
world’s trade and are bending 
every effort toward destriying 
one another in physical confiict. 
Their capital is being withdrawn 
from industry and commerce and 
is being directed toward the cause 
of Mars; their men are being 
drained from the mills, the shops 
and the offices to become human 
targets. Our opponents are see- 
ing red, and soon the great over- 
seas commerce they have so labori- 
ously built up will have fallen 
away and dwindled to a mere 
shadow of its former volume. . 
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it pursued him. As soon as the 
collie had a fighting hold on it, he 
began to yell shrilly: “Here, you! 
Lea’ me alone! Here! Leggo, will 

|} you? Here! you! Call off yer dog!” 
Ile pulled, and the dog pulled, backing 
into the gate; and when a man came 
running from the house to see what was 
the matter, the case against the dog 
needed no telling. “Leggo my coat,” 
Barney was panting. “I'll kick yer head 
off! Leggo, will you! Leggo!’ 


. 
HE man was Barney’s suspect, with- 
out his Panama hat. 

“Colin!” he cried. “Colin! Stop it, 
sir!” He caught the dog by the collar 
and cuffed it. Barney dropped his end 
of the coat. The man got it away from 
the dog as a woman ran out in a kitchen 
apron, calling: “What has happened, 
Charles? What is it?’ 

He replied: “Colin has attacked this 
boy.” 

“What for? What was he doing?” 

“Search me,” Barney answered. “He 
didn’t say a word. He 
just jumped out an’ 
“grabbed me, an’ I dodged, 
an’ he got the coat.” 

The dog was barking 
protestingly, but he could 
not make himself under- 
stood. 

“Bad dog!” the woman 
scolded him. 
house, sir. 
you. Did he tear it?” 

“T guess so,” Barney 
said. “I heard it rip.” 

“Give it to me. TI'll 
mend it. Oh, you bad 
dog. How dare you!” 
She took the coat and 
turned back to the house 
with it, driving the crest- 
fallen dog before her. 








$708 Super Cornet. 


| nizing him as well 


“T hope he hasn’t spoiled 
your coat,” the man apolo- 
gized. “I never knew him 
to do such a thing be- 
fore.” He added suspi- 
ciously: “I could have 
sworn he wouldn’t attack 
anyone —unless he was 
badly provoked.” 

“That’s all right,” Bar- 
ney said. “If I'd seen 
him first he wouldn't ’a’ 
got me. TI didn’t notice 
him in the dark.” 

“What were you doing?” 

“Mindin’ my own bus’ 





ness.” 
“Do you live around 
here?” 

“Nope.” 


HE man was scruti- 


as he conld in the faint 
moonlight, and Rarney’s manner resented 
the serutiny. 

“Where sre you from?” 

Barney did not answer. 

“You're not a country boy.” 

“Never mind about me,” Barney said. 
“Gi'me the coat an’ Tl get along.” 

“You're from the city, aren't you?” 
| “What city?” 

“New York.” 

Barney looked down at his feet, 
| kicked at a tuft of grass in the path, and 
did not reply. 

“What are you doing away out here? 

“Answerin’ questions.” 

The man laughed. “What's the mat- 
ter? Ilave you run away from home?’ 

“That’s’ all right,” Barney said. “T 
ean take care o’ myself. If you'll gi’ me 
a glass o’ milk er somethin’, I'll call it 
square.” - 

“There’s a town just over the hill. 
Got any money?” 

“Sure. I’m a millionaire. I'll split 
some wood fer you, if you'll gi’ me some 
bread and butter.” 

“All the wood’s split.” He went down 
into his pocket and drew out a quarter. 


ARNFEY took it ungraciously. “What's 
the matter? Runnin’ some sort -o’ 
joint in here?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, first you got a dog that tries 
to chew me up, ‘cause I come past the 
gate. An’ then you stand me off fer a 
bite to eat, like you was afraid to—” 

“Not at all,” the man said hastily. 
“Come along. We can give you some- 
thing to eat anyway.” He started up the 
path and Barney followed him grudg- 
ingly. 

“Sorry if I didn’t seem quite hospi- 
| table.” he said in an attempt at jocular 
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ity. “We haven't any servant just at 
present, and my wife has to do the cook- 
ing. Sit down on the veranda here, till 
I speak to her.” 

“T on’y wanted some bread and butter 

an’ somethin’ to drink.” 

“All right. Make yourself comforta- 
ble.” He waved his hand at a wicker 
chair and a hickory rocker on the veran- 
da. Barney chose the wicker chair. 

There were no lights in this wing of 
the house, which overlooked the road. 
The only light that Barney had seen was 
shining on a bush from a distant window 
where some one was evidently busy in 
the kitchen; he could hear an occasional 
clatter of plates. Between him, and the 
lighted window, the whole house was 
dark, but he did not know who might 
be watching him from that darkness, so 
he kept his eyes off of it, and settled him- 
self wearily in the easy-chair, and put his 





A Song of Rain 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


RIGHT rain of April, light rain of June, 
Bless me, caress me, Sing me your tune, 
Ah! how I love your delicate call! 

Who would be absent when soft rains fall? 


Sad rain of Autumn, mad rain of tears, 
Beat louder yet through the sharp, stinging years. 
Flail me, assail me, goad me with pain, 
Yet will I love you, sad Autumn rain! 


Cold rain of Winter, chant your refrain; 
Never forever I dread you again. 


Youth fears your sorrow, faints at your tears, 
But Age reads your wonder in the wise years. 








head back against the cushioned head- 
rest, and showed no interest in anything. 


HEY found him apparently asleep 

there when they came back—the 
woman with a tray of food, the man 
with a green-shaded reading lamp. The 
light woke Barney. He sat up, rubbing 
his eyes. They placed a porch table be- 
fore him and arranged on it the tray 
and the lamp. 

“Pretty tired, eh?” the man said. 

Barney nodded, his eyes on the food. 
He reached a slice of buttered bread be- 
fore the tray was on the table, and pro- 
ceeded to “wolf” it. He did not look at 
his hosts. The lamp on the table shone 
full on him, and left them in obscurity. 
He pretended to be hungrily unconscious 
of their amused scrutiny. When they 
spoke to him he answered with nods, his 
mouth full, his eves scouting eagerly 
ahead of his appetite. 

The man sat down on the edge of the 
teranda smoking his pipe. The woman 
eut the top off a boiled egg, poured 
Barney's tea for him, and put cream and 
sugar in it. Then she drew up the 
hickory rocker beside the lamp and ap- 
plied herself to the sewing of his coat, 
while the man began to sound and ex- 
amine him with mildly humorous hints 
and queries. 


ARNEY did not need to invent the 

story which he allowed them to draw 
out of him. It was the story of a boy 
whom he had known in Hudson Street, 
2” motherless newsboy whose drunken 
father used to beat him regularly to 
make him give up the money he earned. 
ile ran away and lived on the streets, 
supporting himself. Then the father put 
the police after him, and he was ar- 


rested and sentenced to the Reform 
School, but his sentence was sus 
pended on condition that he gave 
up his “bumming” and remained at 
home. When he could endure it no longer 
he fled again, but this time, to escape the 
New York police, he went tramping, and 
Hudson Street heard no more of him. 


ARNEY’S manner accepted such a 

father as a natural fact of life, with- 
out any emotional embellishment or in- 
dignant comment. The woman put down 
her sewing and poured him another cup 
of tea and eyed him in silent pity. She 
was a capable-looking young housewife, 
of a prettily maternal aspect, and Bar- 
ney’s face and hands needed washing. 

The man showed his sympathy by ask- 
ing: “What do you intend to do? How 
dv you expect to make a living?’ 

“Search me, Barney said. “I'll strike 
2 town somewhere an’ sell papers er 
shine shoes, I guess.” 

The collie dog sat watching him dis- 
trustfully until he shared a_ slice of 
bread with it. He did so 
with the secret thought 
that he would have to 
“vet next” to that dog if 
he was to do any sleuth- 
ing on the premises; but 
he was aware of the 
glance that the couple ex- 
changed when they saw 
him so forgive his enemy 
out of a natural kindness 
of heart. The dog seemed 
less touched than they. 

The man asked : “Where 
are you going to spend 
the night?’ 

jarney answered: “TI 
thought maybe you'd let 
me bunk in yer hayloft.” 

He looked doubtfully at 
his wife. “We haven’t 
any hayloft,” he said. 

She put in: “He could 
have the maid’s room— 
over the kitchen. I'll 
make it up.” 

She left them. After a 
moment’s silence the man 
followed her. And when 
they were gone Tarney 
turned to make a_ face, 
tauntingly, at the dog. 

He was sure, from their 
manner, that there was 
some concealment of guilt 
in the house, and he was 
satisfied that he could 
find out what it was be 
fore morning if they let 
him spend the night un- 
der their roof. 


HEN they returned 
he was apparently 
half asleep again, and he 
mumbled a prompt acceptance of the 
woman’s proposal that he should go to 
bed at once. She led him around the 
front of the house to the kitchen porch, 
and the kitchen light was still the only 
one to be seen. Of the kitchen itself 
he looked only at the doors. One that 
was closed evidently led to the dining 
room and the rest of the house: one 
that was oven showed the stairs to the 
upper floor: a third was the back door 
to the vard: a fourth, under the stair- 
ease, might be the door of a pantry. 
She lighted a candle and ushered him 
upstairs to a tiny room that had a 
sloping ceiling. a single window in the 
gable end, and no door except the door 
to the stairs. At that side of the room 
in which there should have been a door 
communicating with the other rooms of 
the upper floor, there was a blank parti- 
tion wall of rough plaster. It was a 
satisfactory arrangement for isolating a 
servant from the family privacies in a 
small house, but it did not appeal to 
Barney. He had counted on being able, 
from the upper hall, to spy on whatever 
was being done below stairs. 


HE room was bare and clean, with no 

furniture but an iron cot, a kitchen 
chair, a sort of camp washstand, and 
a little dresser. “I’m afraid we haven't 
any night clothes that will fit you,” she 
said, putting down the candle. 

Barney replied ungraciously : “T’d be 
wsleep ‘fore IT could get into ’em any 
way.” He did not wish to encourage 
ber in any se” ‘tude concerning him: it 
might prove embarrassing if she came 
back to see that he was sleeping com- 
fortably. 
the bed and began to unlace his shoes 


She accepted her dismissal. “Good 
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He sat down on the side of, 
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night,” she said. “We have breakfast 
about seven. T'll call you.” 

He mumbled “Gi'night.” He dropped 
his shoe heavily on the floor as she 
descended, and though she closed the 
door at the foot of the stairs, and he 
could not hear her in the kitchen, he 
dropped the other shoe as noisily when 


he got it off. Then he stripped to his 


undershirt and trousers, blew out the 
light, threw himself heavily on the bed 


in the hope that its creaking would be 
audible, and lay on his back, listening. 


FE listened and listened, but he could 

hear nothing except the incessant 
stridulant drone of insect mechanisms 
out of doors. 

He sat up to look out of the window, 
and there was nothing to be seen but 
leaves and moonlight. 

He crawled to the sill in the hope 
that there might be the roof of a lean-to 
below the window. There was none. 
And the moon was so bright that he 
could not have climbed out with any 
safety in any case. And there would 
be the dog to betray him even if there 
had been no moon. 

He got his little electric lamp from 
his hip pocket and tiptoed to the stairs. 
A cautious flash showed him the door 
below him. He descended in the dark- 
ness with infinite precautions, waiting 
and listening after every movement. 
There was no sound from the kitchen. 
And when he had lifted the latch and 
opened the door an inch or two there 
was no light to be seen except the moon- 
light, that came through the kitchen 
windows. He shut the door behind him, 
to leave no evidence of his passage in 
case his retreat was intercepted and he 
had to hide downstairs. He moved inch 
by inch toward the closed door of the 
dining room. He saw a faint crack of 
light beneath it. 


HEY were in there then. If he could 
get that door open, perhaps he could 
lear them. He approached it stealthily. 
He raised his hand to the latch. A low 
growl checked him. 
It was the dog, in 
It had scented him. 
Some one called to it 


the dining room. 
It began to bark. 
from the 


flashes of his lantern for fear some cel 
lar window might betray a sight of him. 
And the first words that he heard con- 
nectedly gave him the solution of the 
Laxter mystery. 

“But, my dear 
urguing, “if your father 
ter, why should he offer 
There’s no sense in it. 
got it.” 


” 


the man was 
got your let- 
this reward? 
He can’t have 


Bessie, 


A girlish voice answered: “Yes. He 
did. I know why he’s doing it, but I 
can’t explain without being unfair to 
dad.” 


murmured something re- 
proachfully. The man began to move, 
heavy footed, around the room. “Did 
you tell him where you were?” 

“No. I simply told him not to worry 
about me—that I’d be all right.” 

“Well, if he got the letter he’s conceal- 
ing it from the detectives, isn’t he?’ 

“I suppose so. Yes.” 


The woman 


HE man sat down with a bump. 

“IT suppose you know what you're 
doing, but T’ll be hanged if I ean see 
uny sense in it. I’m not thinking of 
myself, but if you’re found here 

“Well.” she said, “I'll go somewhere 
else then.” 

There were confused words of remon- 
strance, of angrily apologetic explana- 
tion and self-defense, of affectionate re- 
assurance. Out of it all the girl’s voice 
rose impatiently : “Well, dad’s doing it to 
deceive Mr. Huntley. That's why he’s 
doing it. He’s in a—he's in trouble— 
money troubles. And he couldn’t refuse 
his consent to our marriage—to Mr. Hunt- 
ley. And J couldn’t refuse to marry him 
either—without making it worse for dad 
That’s why I got engaged to him in the 
first place—to get him to help dad. And 
don’t you think dad tried to force me 
to, either—or even asked me to—for he 
didn’t. And when I saw he wasn’t going 
tu help dad till after we’d be married— 
and he wouldn’t help him at all if I 
backed out of it—I—vwell, I ‘disappeared.’ 
And dad’s just pretending he thinks I’ve 
been kidnaped, so as to hold Huntley. 
And Huntley’s paying the detectives 
and all the rest of it. Veople think 
we’re rich, but dad’s lost everything, 





and spoil it all, he started back to his 
room on tiptoe, holding his breath. 


HAT fear did not leave him till he had 
regained his room safely. There he 
allowed himself only an excited chuckle 
as he slipped off his trousers and hopped 
into bed in his undershirt. He gave his 
pillow a jubilant thump and butted his 


bead down into it, hugging himself. 
Wait till he saw the boss! Then he lay 
perfectly still, curled up in the cool 


sheets with his secret, smiling ecstat- 
ically. He could go downstairs in the 
morning and eat his breakfast in all 
innocence, and say good-by without let- 
ting them suspect anything, and slouch 
off up the road with his coat over his 
shoulder, on his travels again. And as 
soon as he was out of their sight he would 
“beat it” to Findellen, catch the first 
train to New York, and come dawdling 
nonchalantly into the Babbing Bureau 
to report to the boss that he had found 
Elizabeth Baxter! 

He fell asleep while he was drama- 
tizing that scene with Babbing—after he 
had worked Babbing up to such heights 
of admiration of his cleverness that the 
scene was already too heart-tickling to 
be anything but a dream itself. 


N the morning everything happened 

very much as he had planned. After 
breakfasting in the kitchen he got away 
without betraying himself to anyone but 
the dog, at whom he winked triumph- 
antly as he departed. He made short 
work of the road to Findellen, thanks 
to a passing farm wagon that gave him 
a lift. He arrived at the railroad sta- 
tion only a few minutes before a train 
full of commuters returning to New York 
for their day’s work. And when he 
looked from the bow of the ferryboat at 
the sky line of the city he found it quite 
as he had pictured it, except that it 
showed no excited appreciation of the 
change that had come, overnight, to the 
status of the Baxter case. 

His interview with Babbing was the 
only event that did not work out as he 
had expected. Babbing was walking up 
and down his private office thoughtfully 
when Barney entered to see him. He 

asked at once: “Where have you 





other end of the house, and Bar- 
ney fled. 

But he. did not flee upstairs; 
that would have been a final con- 
fession of failure. He made for 
the pantry door that he had no- 
ticed—intending to hide until the 
alarm had subsided—and when 
he plueked the door open he 
found himself at the head of cel- 
lar steps. He went down them 
swiftly by the light of the pocket 
lamp and stood waiting at the 
bottom, in the darkness, looking 
up, listening breathlessly, ready 
to retreat further if he heard 
anyone coming. He was enjoy- 
ing it like a game. In case he 
was caught he had a story ready, 
to the effect that he had been 
too hungry to sleep, so he had 
sneaked downstairs to smouch 
something from the pantry. 

In the cool underground si- 
lence he found that not only 
could he hear the growling dog 
as clearly as before, but he could 
hear much more clearly the dis- 
tant voice calling: “Be quiet, sir! 
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been?” but without looking at 
Barney and without stopping in 
his walk. 
Barney 
been searchin’ 
Baxter—an’ I found her.” 
Babbing continued with 
thoughts. It was some 
before he asked, almost 
mindedly: “Where?” 
“Out near a place called Fin- 
dellen, livin’ with some folks she 
knows.” 
“What took you out there?’ 
Barney described his expedi- 
tion from the moment that he 
had sold a newspaper to the man 
in the ’anama hat, down to the 
successful issue of his adven- 
ture, when he had stood in the 
cellar of the bungalow and heard 
Klizabeth Baxter overhead. Bab- 
bing seated himself at his desk 
in his swivel chair, but he turned 
aside from Barney with his eyes 
on the window noncommittally. 
tarney, standing before the desk, 
with a hand on a chair back, like 
a boy before his teacher, went 
from assured eagerness to un- 
easy apprehension as he talked. 
He looked anxiously at Babbing’s 
plump, inscrutable profile when 
he had finished. There seemed 
to be something wrong. 


closed the door. “I 
fer this Elizabeth 


his 
time 
absent- 





Be quiet! What has got into 
that dog to-night?” 
E flashed a_ furtive light 
around him; he was in a 
little food cellar of hanging 
shelves and larder cupboards. 
He saw an open door that led 


through a stone foundation wall 
into another part of the base- 
ment. And it was from this di- 
rection that the muffled, angry 





‘‘Why is it that each prefers 
Another’s to his own ?’’— Horace. 


ABBING asked: “What 
you mean by ‘a hunch’?” 
“Well, gee,” Barney said, “the 
minute I saw that guy readin’ 
the paper I knew he was wise 


do 








voice seemed to come. 

He sneaked to that door as softly as 
nu cat, barefooted on the cement floor. 
The dog was quiet again. In the door- 
way he could hear a distinguishable mur- 
mur of several voices sounding through 
the thin floor above and ahead of him. 
He stood there, grinning to himself in 
the darkness, at the end of his hunt. 

He had them. 

It was a man and two women, 
he could hear them distinctly when he 
had picked his way to the farther end 
of the cellar. across the clutter of ium- 
ber and garden tools and packing cases 
and discarded furniture—misering the 


und we haven't a cent, and unless Mr. 
Huntley helps him through with this 
scheme of his I don’t know what will 


become of him.” 


YHE 
J sation became 


had begun to sob, and the conver- 
an incoherent jumble 


of voices, consoling her, sympathizing 
with her, reassuring her. Barney did 
not wait to hear it out. He had heard 


enough to satisfy himself. It was Fliza 


beth Baxter. She was hiding there. And 
overcome with a superstitious fear that 
now, at the very moment of success, 
something might happen to betray him 





to somethin’—” 

“You knew if? How?” 

“T—don’t know. I guessed he was.’ 

“What were you doing when he came 
up to you?” 

“Watchin’ fer the Brooklyn fellah.” 

“What were you thinking about?” 

“I—I dunno.” 

“As a matter 
thinking of anything, 
perfectly blank?” 

Barney did not answer, and Babbing 
wheeled around in the chair to face him. 
As their eves met, Barney turned pale. 

‘Got another hunch, have you?’ Bab- 
bing said fiercely. 


weren't 
Mind 


of fact, you 
were you? 
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“TI, Personally, Make 
the Blend for ‘Whip’ ”’ 


There are great family names with 
whose mere mention we associate a field 





So associated are the names 
*‘Goodyear’’ and rubber, ‘‘Steinway”’ 
and pianos—‘‘Patterson’’ and tobacco. 
For over seventy years the Pattersons 
have been identified with the best in 
smoking tobacco. 

The pipe smokers of Americacan thank 
their stars for the latest product of the 
Pattersons’ activity—the mildest, most 
fragrant, most satisfying smoke Virginia 
ever produced. 

r. M. C. Patterson himself blends 
**Whip’’ because he is the kind of man 
who loves his art and wants to work. The 
life of leisure does not appeal to him. 

Mr. Patterson says: ‘“This art of blend- 
ing is something unteachable.. I can't 
explain how I do it. 

“*But I want all pipe smokers to know 
that at last I have perfected the blend I 
have been working on for years. I want 
to tell them that in ‘Whip’ I have pro- 
duced the pipe mixture that satisfies me. 

‘*T want to tell them that we're proud 
of our name and proud of ‘Whip’—that 
we are willing that these two be judged 
together."’ 


OUNCE TIN FREE 


Mr. Patterson will gladly send you a 
regular one-ounce can of ‘‘Whip’’ abso- 
lutely free, if you will write him a postal 
card giving your address and that of your 
dealer. 

There is no profit in giving tobacco 
away, and you may be sure his only rea- 
son for doing so is his confidence that you 
will want to smoke ‘‘Whip'’ regularly 
once you try it. 

‘*Whip"’ is put up in one-ounce tins 
at 5c., two-ounce tins at 10c.; also in 
handsome Pottery Patented Self-Moist- 
ening Pound Humidors. 


of endeavor. 


Bros. Tobacco Co., Ine. 


Richmond, Va. 


Also makers of * *‘Queed”- the big 2'4 oz. 10c. 
tin—a little stronger than “Whip” and, we by 
lieve, a little better than many 2vz.10c.tobaccos. 


Zw 
THE 
RECORDS OF CONGRESSMEN 
UR hundred and thirty-five Congres- 
sional vacancies and thirty-one Sena- 
torial vacancies will be filled at the pri- 
maries this and the next 
November. In the great majcrity of cases 
the present i bents are didates for 
reelection. The best basis for determining 
whether they should be reelected is, to a 
large extent, the way they have voted upon 
important measures. Collier’s Washington 
Bureau will provide the record of the votes 
of any Senator or Congr on every 
important roll call since March 4, 1909. 
This service is entirely free of charge. 
Give the name of the Congressman or Sena- 
tor whose record you wish and address 
COLLIER’S WASHINGTON BUREAU, 

901 M , WwW , D. C. 


Patterson 
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Puts on fire Chains 


Kum-A-Long Chain Tool puts on youranti-skid 
chains anywhere and everywhere—in deep mud, 
sand, on bad roads. Sure—easy-—quick. No need for 
a jack. No dirt, no trouble, no soiled clothing. Your 
chains are on right. Makes tires and chains wear longer. 

Fifty cents a pair, parcels post prepaid. Send for 
pair today. Get ready for wet weather. Send 5c at 
our risk. Satisfaction guaranteed.or money refunded. 
Only device of its kind, patented. Send for set today. 

Write for descriptive circular W. 


KUM-A-LONG SALES COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
























PATENTS 


Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, ete., sent 


free. Patents procured through Munn & Co, receive 
free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 












IS $ 25 WORTH SAVING ? 


Typewriters Rebuilt ip our own Factories, 
aud guaranteed for one year 
Remingtoas $25 to 665 
Smith Premiers #23 to 860 
Underwoods $35 to $60 





L. €. Smiths 830 te 850 
We have all makes. Send for Catalo 


and address of nearest branch office 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc, 345 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 
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| THE SHOP WINDOW 


HERE YOU WILL FIND EVERYTHING FROM A MEMORANDUM BOOK TO AN APPLE 
INFORMATION ABOUT MANY 


ORCHARD 


INTERESTING ARTICLES BY READING 





Real Estate 


Dull Razor Blades 





The Land Of Manatee—On South Florida's 
attra: tive Gulf Coast. An independent income from a 
smal! cultivated area in the Heart of Florida’s Frost-Proof 
Fruit and Vegetable Growing District. Oranges, grape- 
fruit, celery, lettuce, tomatoes, ripening under a Winter 
sun, bring big returns. Three and four crops on same 
land each year. Growing season 350 days. Beautiful, 

mye ay little cities with every advantage. Hospita- 

poopie formerly from all parts of United States. 
Bie | climate year ‘round. Our 64-page illustrated 
book, fully descriptive, mailed free. Ask J. A. Pride, 
General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
Suite 363, Norfolk, Va. 





Profitable Little Farms At Richland Heights In 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, selected location, 5 and 10 
acre tracts, $250.00 and up, easy terms—good fruit, veg- 
etable, poultry and live steck count Large list of other 

rms. Send for literature now. - H. La Baume, Agr’l 
Agt.. N. & W. Ry., 245 Arcade Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 





Life Saving Devices 





Save Lives With Wonderful Lengmeter In Drown- 
ing, Gas en ag ee Shock, Asphyxia ae .—7 pte. 
Simple, Light . Foolproof. Bought vy U.S 


ee Hospitals, Cities, Institutions, ond Bath- 
ng Beaches, etc. Information, lict of lives saved on request. 
Lite Saving Devices Co., 566 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 


Any Make, Resharpened. Every Blade Honed, 
stropped, sterilized, hair-tested. Sharp Keen cutting edge 
positively guaranteed. 3c Doz. Pay when blaces are 
found O. K. Easy mailing wrapper free. Our eighth year 
in business. Keenedge Co., (Inc.), Dopt. E, Chicago. 


Dull Blades Are Worthless, Therefore You Risk 
nothing bysending them to us without money. We'll re edge 
them—yo" pay if pleased, after trial. Or, ask for prices and 
Free MailingCase. Parker-Warren Co.. 1433-R B’way, N.Y. 

s. 








Patents 


Wanted An Idea! Who Can Think Of Some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas. Write for Bal- 
letin of Patent Ropers and Needed Inventions. Randolph 
& Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 151, D.C, 


A Fortune To The Inventor Who Reads And 
x. & it, is the possible worth of the beok we send for 


be. geome. Write us at once. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 
Cc, ashington, D C. Established 1869. 


Collections 
“Red Streaks Of H Exist In Everybody,” 


ety 
and thereby I collect ovor $200. 000 yearly from Bowens debis 
all over the world. Write for my Red Streak Book, free. 
Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., Great Salt 
Lake City. Utah. U.S.A. “Some People Don’t Like Us." 





Washingt m, 














YOU CAN GET VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS AND 
THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 





Business Opportuntttes 


Intelligent Representatives Wanted: Young Or 
middle aged men and women who can give satisfactory 
references as to character can make considerable money 
weekly introducing our Music Courses. Our successes 
have brought us to the point where we are now employing 
representatives in every section of the country. Wriic 
today for full particulars. Siegel Myers Correspondence 


School of Music, Dept. A. Chicago, Ill. 


Build A Business Of Your Own, And Escape 
salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection Business. 
Limitless field; little competition. 
Send for ‘Pointers’ 
51 State § 


Few opportunities so 
today. American Col- 
-» Detroit, Mich. 


Typewriters, Office Supplies 


La gest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
m4, Underwoods, Olivers, Remingtons, ete. ‘4 to 4 
mfrs. prices. $15 up—rented anywhere—applying reut on 
eaten Free Trial. Installment payments if desired. 
Vrite for catalogue 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 
1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


Stamps, Coins, Post Cards 
$1.00 To $1,000. .00 Paid For Thousands Of Rare 


coins to 1). any of great value in circulation. Get 
Posted. Send only 4c and get our Large Illustrated Coin 
Cireuiar. It may mean much profit to you. Send now. 
Numismatic Bank, Dept, C, Fort Worth, Texas. 


profitable. 
lection Service, 




















Motion Picture Plays 


Duplicating Devices 


Loose Leaf Books 





Write Moving Picture Plays. Big Prices Paid. 
Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. Experience, 
literary ability or correspondence course unnecessary. De- 
tails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 346 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, oO. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AND AGENTS ARE IN BIG DEMAND 


You Can Make 50 Duplicate Copies From Every 
letter you write with pen or typewrit by using our 
“Modern” Duplicator. $3.60 complete. Booklet Free. 
W. E. Durkin, ves & Co., 389 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOBS 


TO THOSE WHO 


Everybody Should Carry a Loose Leaf “Memo 
book. Why? Because it iseconomic. Sample with Genu- 
ine Leather covers and 50 sheets, 25c. Name on cover in 
Gold 15e extra. Looseleaf Book Co., 8114 E. 125th St., N.Y. 


CAN QUALIFY, THE FOLLOWING 


ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 





A gents Wanted 


Agents Wanted 


High-Grade Salaries 





Sell The Ne woot Electric Sgvtanse 
on t ag sold everywhere there is electric in the 
home and office; liberal profits; sales-driving “cemain, 
weighs a pound, no experience or knowledge of electricity 
required; it shows how \o use one light instead of two and 

t the same results; sells for $3.50 and saves the pur- 
chaser an investment of $25; write for particulars. 
The Handy Light Company, 2029 Handy Light Block, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Golden Opportuni Offered Live M Selling 
Pure Spun Aluminum Ureszils ond Specialties. ‘We furni 


free Moving Picture Lantern Slides that sell the goods, 
Our Co-operative Selling Plans will unlock every door in 
your territory, every hour turned into profit. Write quick 
and secure choice of territory. American Aluminum Mfg. 
Co., Division X, Lemont, II. 


Take Our Word For It That 5 In 1 lp The Biggest 
agents’ proposition of the year. Smallest Pock: t Scisso; 
Key Ring, Cigar Cutter, Bottle Opener, Button Hook —all 
inl. Article about size of half dollar; fine steel; just out. 
n’t waste time on worked out goods. Send Dime for sam- 
ple and particulars. K. Hesjah Co., 21 Park Row, N. Y. 


We Need Live Wire Representatives For Un- 
occupied territory to handle The Fuller Sanitary Brushes. 
Our product is nationally advertised and covers every need. 
Your row f is valuable. Write for particulars. Fuller 














Brush Co., Hoadley Place, Hariford, Conn. Western 
Branch: Hock Island, Ill. 
Big Textile Mills Will Employ Everywhere Reli- 


able people to take orders for dress fabrics, hosiery, under- 
wear, sweaters. and neckwear from samples. ny | 
prices. Many making big money wee ly. Spare or 
time. No experience. Permanent. Credit given. Steadfast 
Mil's, 58 Remsen Street, Cohoes, New York. 


Young Man, Would You Accept And Wear A 
fine ro made suit just for showing it to your An Ri 
If you live in a town are, than 10,000, write at once 
and get b-autiful samples, styles and this wonderful offer. 
Banner Tailoring Company, Dept. 876, Chicago, 


We Will Pay You $120.00 To Distribute Re- 
ligious literature in your community. Sixty days’ work. 
Experience not required. an or woman. Opportunity 
for promotion. Spare time may be used. International 
Bible Press, 179 Winston Building, Philadelphia. 


Wanted — Reliable Agents To Sell Our Exclu- 
sive line. Only house in the country handling absolutely 
made-to-order dress skirts and petticoats, through agents. 
Experience not necessary. Samplesfree. Can make good 
money. Dept No. 1, Security Co., Weedsport, N. Y. 


Sign Men Make Big Money Handling Our Metallic 
Letters. Best,cheapest. Be independent. No experience 
required; we show how. Sample, instructions free. Uni- 
versal Sign & Letter Co., Inc.,371 Fulton St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Agents: For “Everbrite” Gold Glass Letters 
for window signs and house numbers. These letters and 
aumbers can be sold in every city in the country. Chicago 
Giass Movelty Co.. Marjon, Ind. 




















ame’ ot —Something New. Sanitary Tele- 
phowe a illions will be gold. Steel Corporation 
uucht 1200. Sells itself. Splendid profit. Write today 
for territory. Phondate Co., 550 Nasby Bldg., Toledo, O. 
Manager In Every. City To s San Automobile 
owners and the trade with *‘Kor-Ker uncture Cure. 
Large Profits. Must finance orders. Unusual proposition. 
Puncture Cure Sales Co., 20 Bridge St., Newark, N. J. 


Agents | Wanted. “Gest Payi ying Agency Proposi- 
tion in U. If you are making less than 20) monthly, 
write and Nes us show you how to make more. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 40 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Agents!! Will You Take A Steady Job Paying 
regular Weekly income to start if we give you a chance to 
work up to Big Yearly Profits? No experience required: 
Great Crew Manager's prposition! We are big Manufac- 
turers. Middlemen’s profits saved! Write quick for Ex- 
clusive Territory. Need 150 men atonce. E. M. Davis, 
Pres., R 61 Davis Block, Chicago, Illinois. 


Fuller Dustless Mop And Furniture Duster 
are advertised in leading magazines. We need live repre- 
sentatives for unoccupied territory. These articles con- 
tain exclusive features. Write for Our Special proposition. 
Fuller Brush Co., 52 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. 
Western Branch: Rock Island, Ill. 





Agents! A Chance To Make Big Money. All 
or spare time. * Try-it-before-you-buy-it"’ plan, sells 
Climax Automatic Razor Sharpener to every man. Un- 
usual profits. Write for exclusive territory and guaran- 

sales proposition. Victor Specialty Co., 13 Victor 
Bldg.. 





Canton, Ohio. 

Agents To Handle Exclusively Or As Side Line 
our Accident and Health Policies, for $6 yearly, which pay 
$2500 Death and $15 weekly for Injury or Sic kness. Sells 
tomenand women. Ages i6to 70. Double amount for $10 
Yearly. No Dues or Assessments. Liberal Commissions. 
Address Underwriters, Newark, N. J. 

M ine Subscription Solicitors Earn Liberal 
commissions and extra prize money working for Scrib- 
ner’s. It does not interfere with your present occupation. 
A posteard will bring full particulars. Address Desk 1. 
Scribner's Magasine, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Outfit Free Te Aout. ” Best Selling Handker- 
chiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy Goods on the market. 
Quick sellers, big profits. Deal direct with a iarge manu- 
facturer. Send stamp for particulars. Freeport Mfg. Co., 
72 Main St., Brooklyn, N N.Y. 


” Agents Make Big Money Selling Self-Lighting 
gas tips and gas stove lighters; no matches required. Ju t 
turn on gas, lights itself; sells on sight; send for proposi- 
tion before all territory is taken. Automatic Gas Appli- 
ance Co., 1 Union Square, New York, N. Y 


~ Live Agents Wanted To Take Orders For Our 
guaranteed food flavors in tubes (saving 8%). Exceptionally 
large profits. Exclusive territory. Permane nt business. 
C. H. Stuart & Co., 27 Union, Newark, N. 








What Are You Selling? If We Had Your Ad- 
dress we'd show you how to sell more, send you free pocket 
sample and largely increase your profits—not one, week 
but weekly. S. Mfg. Co., 20B Warren St., New York. 


Agents In Every City Te Handle Our Triplex 
Folding Handbag; big profits, exclusive territory; write 
for terms and free catalog; other big sellers. S. B. Diamond 
& Bro., 35 Ww est 2ist Street, New York C rity. 











Sheet Pic- 
illow tops 28e¢ 
Consolidated 
Chicago 


Agents: Portraits 35c, Frames 15e. 
tures ic, Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic. 
30 days’ credit. Samples and catalog “, 
Portrait Co., » Dept. 140R, 1027 W. Adams St., 


At Last—A Compressed Air Clothes Washer; 
cleans tub of Gathes 12 in uy min. Weighs but 2 lbs. Price 
only $1.50. Agents coining money. A sale at every house. 
Wendell Vacuum Washer Co., 411 Oak St., Leipestc, Ohio. 

SELL Made-To-Measure Shirts Direct To The 
wearer. Very profitable opportunity for the right man 
in his own locality. Steadfast Mills, 82 Remsen 5St., 
Cohoes, N. Y. 

Koko Wheat | Ghe- Big 
Make it yourself. New confection. Beats pop-corn. 
Se package costs Ic. Samples Ifc. Machine $7.5) pre- 
paid. Corneau & Co., 547 No. Parkside, Chicago. 











Profits Beery Ben. 


Income Of $25 Weekly When Injured Or Sick 
—low priced policy for men or women, ages 16 to 10. pays 
$500) death by accident—costs $10 annually. Policy pay- 
ing $2000 for accidental death—815 a week injury or sick- 
ness, costs 35 a year. Write for Agency. Midland C ‘asualty 
Co., li 345 J Insurance E. xchange, » Chicago. a 


ented Hustlers To Take Orders ‘For Made- 


to-measure high grade men’s tailored suits from $9.00 to 


$22.00. You can make good money. Elegant large book 
outfit free. Experience unnecessary. No pocket folder 
affair. Splendid gr wee to make money. Handy 


Dandy Line, 


Dept. A, Sangamon St., ( whic ago. 





Sideline Salesman Attention. This Year's Prop- 
osition the best yet. Get in touch with us at once for our 
live premium proposition. We guarantee our goods to 
sell or take back all unsold goods. Write today for full 
partioulars. Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 








Wanted Side Line Salesman, Auto Specialty, 
widely advertised. Easy seller, sure repeater, 25% com- 
mission. F. H. Phelps, 2921 Stevens Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





Agents Wanted 


Agents To Take Orders For Visiting And Busi- 
ness Cards of Distinction, Sell at sight. Large P: ofits ; 
Complete Outfit Free. The Forman Printery, 95-W Bank 
Street, Waterbury, Conn. 


Wanted—Live Agents To Sell “Eureka Steel 
Ranges” from wagons,.on notes or for casi. Wonderful 
money maker for ambitious men. Send for catalogue. 
Eureka Steel Range Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 








” Tesvibery Manager Wanted For Guaranteed 
Washcake. We help make, and guarantee the sale of our 
product. Exclusive contract to a hustler who can produce, 
and handle agents. Washclean Mig. Co., Booneviile, Mo. 








They Sell Themselves. Agents Reaping Rich Har- 
vest on new adjustable floor and wall mops, dustless dust- 
ers and other sanitary brush speci Ities. Write today. Sil- 
ver-Chamberlin Co., Maple St. & Boulevard, Clayton, N.J. 


Guaranteed Hosiery Manufacturer Selling Direct 
to consumer, wishes agentin every county. Permanent 
big paying business. Protected territory. Credit. C. Parker 
Mills, 2787 No. 12th St., Philadelp shia, Pa. 


Agents: — Electric Sign — Flashes Ghensettis 
wording in radiant sparkling beams of colored light. Out- 
selling everything at $10.00. Valuable exclusive territory. 

Sample free. Flashtric Electric Sign Co., Chicago 


Wanted Travelin; Salesmen:- Pay $4.00 On 
every sale of $22.80 calling on furnishing, clothing and 
general stores. Easy selling proposition. 10 cents for 
sample. Henry Mesch, Box 144, Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted To Sell The Midget Vest 





Pocket Garment Hanger. Guaranteed quick seller 
Patented. No competition. The Silvex Co., 171 Madison 
New York. 


Avenue, 


Agents:—Our Triangle Polish Mop, Including 
$1.00 Premium, is the best seller today. Workers make 
big money. Get particulars and territory. %%c profit on 
each sale. Duncan Bros., , 2600 Grand Ave., C Chie ago. 

Agents Of Abil'ty And High Character Wanted 
on a new household article. Large profit. Special selling 
plan that pu'ls results. Address Me srritt & Brock, 5% to (9 
Temple Place, Boston. Mass. 





Agents Wanted--Toilet Preparations, Full Line. 
We want about 50 more representatives at once. 
an opportunity. Write for full particulars. Venus Co., 
21 East Illinois St., Chicago 





Will classified advertising in Collier's pay me ? 


IF you have a meritorious article, if you have attractive letters and pamphlets describing the article, if you 
answer inquiries promptly and courteously, and if you allow your agents liberal profits, THEN — 
classified advertising in Collier's will pay you. 


BUT if you fail in any of the particulars mentioned it is very probable that no classified advertising can 


be made to pay you. 
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the shock. 
suid. “Sit 


stiffened to meet 
fired,” Babbing 


Barney 
“You're 


down.” Barney stumbled and sat down 
weakly in the chair. 

“You're fired, for leaving your post 
without permission.” 

Barney pleaded chokingly: “Well, gee, 
chief—” 

“I’m going to see this man Baxter 
privately. He has concluded a consoli- 
dation of water power companies out 
West and Huntley is president of the 


new concern. It's in the morning papers. 


Now, if what you overheard is true, 
he’ll pay the five thousand dollars re- 
ward as soon as he understands that 


we claim the money without making pub- 
lic anything about the case—even to 


Huntley. Understand?” 


ABBING nodded at him grimly. “I’m 
willing that half of this money should 


go to you. You're wasting your time 
here. What you need more than any- 
thing else just now is an education. 
Twenty-five hundred dollars will pay 


your way for a year or two—” 
“I—I don’t want it, chief, I want to—” 
“It doesn't matter what you want. 
You’re discharged from this office and 
you can’t come back until you’ve learned 
to read and write and speak English.” 
Barney’s heart began to beat again. 
“Will you take me back?” 


“If you want to come—then—yes. 
Glad to have you.” 
“Well, gee, chief—” Barney was smil- 


ing, almost in tears. 

Babbing continued quizzically, settling 
back in his chair. “You have the mak- 
ing of a detective in you, I’m sorry to 
say. There’s no doubt of it. And if you 
want to make a living out of it, I can’t 
stop you. It’s as good a way as an- 
other, I suppose. You either have the 
aptitude for it, or you haven't. It isn’t 
a science. It’s an art. You can't reduce 
it to rules. It’s intuitive. All the science 
in the business can’t take the place of 
the ‘hunch.’ If you can get the right 
hunch, all you need is an education.” ~ 

“Yes, ’r,” Barney beamed. 

“Very well, then.” Babbing rose. “Go 
home and tell your mother, I'll be around 
to see her to-night, after I’ve settled 
with Baxter.” 

“How long’ll it be?” 

“How long will what be?” 

“Before I can come back?’ 

“That depends on how you apply your- 
self to your studies.” 

“Gee!” Barney said, 

“Good,” Babbing 
*“Good-by meanwhile. 

Sarney shook hands shyly. 
chief. The same to you.” 

“All right. Run along now.” 

Barney hurried obediently to the door. 
“I'll be back,” he grinned, “before you 
miss me—wit’ a leather medal.” 

“If you come back wit’ dat Bowery 
accent,” Babbing said to a letter that he 
had opened, “I'll throw you out the 
window. Get out of here.” And Barney 
went, giggling, with his very ambiguous 
past happy behind him, and his equally 
ambiguous future very promising before. 
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“ll ’ply myself.” 
held out his hand. 
And good luck.” 
“Thanks, 
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A SWEEPI 


Marking the End of the Creations of Y ester-year 
~ —the Styles That Were, and Are No More. 
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Gone for good are the knobs and angles and patch- 
works of ancient styles. They are swept away to the limbo of the 
wheezy “one lunger” and the oil lamps. In their place is a new 
vogue for America—a new and infinitely finer fashion—the Euro- Complete with Westinghouse 
pean streamline. And the Detroiter ushers it in. Starting and Lighting 

A genuine streamline—not a catchphrase. Frame melts into Equipment. 


fenders; fenders into hood; hood into body; body into running board.  MQUUUNUHUCUUONINGNEOOUORENDNOORRONUONOINN 
You cannot say where one part ends and another begins. 





35 Special Features 


The biggest car at the price. 


The Detroiter is absolutely the first actual European streamline 
in America; first high speed, long stroke, ball bearing motor; lightest car 


- 5 ~ ; Lightest car of its ‘ lass under 2300 pounds. 
of its class; biggest car for the money; with a chassis construction that has ae eee. Coenen ati, 


32 horsepower. 

Worm-driven silent starting motor. 
Full-floating rear axle. 

3-point platform rear spring suspension. 


t always made the Detroiter the criterion of mechanical genius. 





| N Actual one-man top. 
| aren sre renere ee pag | ” ms 14-inch service brake; 10-inch emergency, 
| > WY df y< >> at Four 24-inch doors. 
’ Non-skid rear tires. 
| 4 ( | j/ Aluminum and linoleum running and floor boards. 
' X 20-operation finish. Luxurious upholstery 
cna en ~ A <4 ma = A LA 5-passer gers without crowding. 





Fuel tank in cowl. 

Ventilating, rain-vision windshield, 
Ball-bearings throughout. 

Multiple dise clutch in oil. 

Duplex tire carrier in rear, 

Center one-lever control. 

Rounded radiator with radiator mud shield 


Other models, without starters, $850 to $925 


Just as this new Detroiter made Thirty-five special features give the 


Tulite searchlights. 


4 m4 ~ Emergency search lamp. 
a clean sweep of everything that last extreme in refinement—and they Blectric phony > Arg ia 
‘ - z . * . Aluminum encased instrument boarc A re 

binds cars to the common place 1n all come in the list price they are not : cording instruments cambiaed ool unit. 

‘ ‘“ ” ositive gasoline gauge. 

. - as Electric-flash oil gauge 
d esign ex t ras. cen Newly ama 

6 . on. * Roth automatic and manual spark advance 
Justas theDetroitertypeoflong Just notice these new conveni- AS 
stroke, high speed, ball bearing and ences. The recording instruments a0 gulton to gest cf lenetenat. 
fuel saving motor made a cleansweep combined in one unit, every control bea eae hia 
+ at the Indianapolis race, driving the at your finger tips. Carburetor ad- TTT 

first four winners across the line— justment on the steering post; car- eee 










buretor itself raised to an easily acces- 
sible point. An emergency light 
and cigar lighter. A red electric 
flash that warns against lack of 
oil.__And these are only half 


Just as this matchless car fairly 

swept the convention of Detroiter 
dealers off their feet when it was 
unveiled for the first time 











So has its instant popularity a dozen of the thirty-five. 
won asweeping victory everywhere. ; 
It marks the end of the creations of The Detroiter, like the Gold 
Standard, is the basis for cal- 


yester-year —the styles that were, 


culati rmoney’sworth. 
and are no more. ting you y 


, igitl Send today for our illustrated 
Here is the limit of beauty, dur- folder. See a Detroiter deal- 
ability, value. This is the leader. er. Put in your order quick. 


BRIGGS-DETROITER CO. betRott: Mic: 
Much new territory will be allotted, but not until every 


4 Dealers! first-class dealer in the country has had an opportunity 


to apply for our proposition. Write, wire or come. 
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of the Sky" <*4 
ps of the Eartk X 
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HOSE wonders of the heavens, studied always 

by a multitude of astronomers, have been un- 

folded more rapidly because the scientists have 
worked together, comparing and sharing their individ- 
ual discoveries. 


’ 
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In electric lighting the same principle of multiplying brain power is 
exemplified in MAZDA Service to manufacturers. 

The sum of accomplishment in electric lighting science shines today 
in the MAZDA lamp, which at the present time gives from shree to six 
times as much light as old style carbon lamps at the same cost for electricity. 

To carry forward their work on the great world-problem of the best 
and cheapest light, the distinguished technical experts in the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric Company at Schenectady are pur- 
suing ceaseless investigation and experiment. In their selective labors 
they are not only sharing the advantages of individual research and dis- 
covery in this country but are keeping in close touch also with great 
experimental laboratories of Europe. 

MAZDA Service means that the Research Laboratories are furnish- 
ing the fruits of the sustained investigation at home and abroad to the 
factories of the General Electric Company and of other Companies en- 
titled to receive this Service and the progressive results of this service to 

HE mark “MAZDA” manufacturers are embodied only in lamps that are marked MAZDA. 
5. your -siurnce— So that the mark MAZDA on an incandescent lamp means today, 
whether you buy the lamp to- and will always mean, the operation of this important manufacturing aid 
day or at any future time—that A s - 
you have the incandescent lamp —the concentration in this lamp of the latest and best thought of the 


that sums up the latest efforts , : 
of the broadest lamp service in world’s masters of light. 


the world. pe _ GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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